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ae “THING” with a STING! 





A low, powerful-looking silhouette moves swiftly onto the field, spits a few 
rounds of .50-caliber tracers seeking its target —then lets loose a terrible 
salvo from six big rifles. Before you can get a good look at it, the thing 
whirls and vanishes. 

The name is ONTOS~—a Greek word meaning ‘‘the thing.’’ Based on a 
new concept in armored warfare, ONTOS was developed by Allis-Chalmers 
for Army Ordnance and is now being produced for the Marine Corps. 

Mounting six 106-mm recoilless rifles, the deadly vehicle also carries 
four .50-caliber spotting rifles and a .30-caliber machine gun. The rifles 
can be step-fired in salvos of two, fired individually or in a single knockout 
salvo of six. A “hit-and-run’’ weapon, ONTOS depends for its punch on 
quick and accurate firing of its multiple guns, plus its amazing maneuver- 
ability on any terrain. ALLIS-CHALMERS, GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE 1, 
WISCONSIN. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li'l Abner” 


72. Sie Lite. j 


Milton Caniff —Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 








Harry Haenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and “Our Bill’ 





Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 


Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 


fe grees | 
Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 





Virgil(Vip)Partch-"’ Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 


Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 
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Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 


Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle” 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








_ FAMOUS anrists CARGON course 
M 


Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw ... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
-.. you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
~wWith actual overlay drawings and 





through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 


okies 
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You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


CARTOON COURSE 
Studio 228-N Westport, Connecticut 


| 

| 

| 

I want to be one of the first to find 
| out allaboutthe new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
| without charge or obligation, your 
| descriptive 32-page brochure. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The world series among marksmen is the Na- 
tional Rifle and Pistol Matches, held each August 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. This year, the Corps’ ex- 
perts will gather there on the 9th to compete with 
the best shooters in the nation. Last year, the 
Corps for the first time, made a clean sweep of 
all five National Trophy Matches. Marines hope 
to do as well this time. The photo was made by 
Leatherneck’s Photographic Director, Louis Lowery, 
at previous national matches. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your oddress label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Donald F. Ball 


FIELD GRADE ORIGINS 


Dear Sir: 

Could you give me the origin and 
background of the term, “Field Grade 
Officer?” A group of us here have been 
discussing this and have come up with 
several plausible answers. 

We feel that the best answer takes 
the “field grade’ back to the Crimean 
War where “field” officers were officers 
attached to the commander’s staff with 
the mission of carriers and official com- 
mand representatives. They were in the 
“field” and available at the comman- 
der’s call to carry orders or messages 
to subordinate commanders. 

Will you please clarify this for us? 

lst Lt. Charles A. Barstow 
HqCo., H&SBn., MCRD, 
Parris Island, S.C. 





@ We asked Historical Branch, 
HQMC, for the clarification and this is 
what they told us: 

“The origin and background of the 
term ‘field grade’ officer are very ob- 
scure. The lieutenant's letter is incor- 
rect in ascribing the origin of the term 
to the Crimean War. It was first used 
in the English language about 1656, 
some 200 years before the Crimean 
War. The exact reason is not known 
for its adoption as an over-all term to 
describe those military officers above 
the rank of captain and below that of 
S§eneral—a meaning which has been 
consistent from the time of its first 
usage.” —Ed. 


a 





GRENADE COLOR AND 
CONFIGURATION 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question concerning hand 
grenades. Grenades are identified by 
mark, number and color. High ex- 


plosive types are usually identified by 
the color olive-drab. Chemical types 
are usually blue-gray. Would you have 
any information regarding the MK1 II- 
lumination Grenade? This is a chemical 
grenade, therefore my question. Why 
is this grenade painted olive-drab when 
all other illumination types are color 
identified by blue-gray or unpainted? 

The MK1 Hand Illumination Gre- 
nade is shaped like a small lemon. We 
have a new fragmentation hand gre- 
nade, the M26, which is also shaped 
like a small lemon. Both are painted 
olive-drab. 

The reason why I’m wondering why 
the MK1 Illumination Grenade is 
painted olive-drab is that the simi- 
larly-painted M26 Fragmentation Gre- 
nade is casualty producing while the 
MK1 is not. Any individual without 
substantial knowledge of grenades 
could very easily make a serious mis- 
take when using these similar grenades. 

TSgt. James G. Christensen 
NCO Leadership School 
Second Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Ordnance Branch, HQMC, told us 
this about these grenades: 

“The Grenade, Hand, Illuminating, 
MKI1 and Grenade, Hand, Fragmenta- 
tion, M26, are both painted olive drab 
but are marked with different color 
markings. The MK1 illuminating gre- 
nade is marked with black while the 
M26 hand fragmentation grenade is 
marked with yellow which is the cus- 
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The only three articles of 
Marine Corps clothing 
which may be marked with 
tape and black ink are___. 


(a) gloves, muffler, socks 

(b) gloves, cap cover, 
socks 

(c) any articles not issued 
but purchased from 
the PX 


The cap frame should be 
marked : ae 


(a) on the outside of the 
sweatband 

(b) under the visor 

(c) inside the sweatband 


The necktie should be 
marked __ eek Ree 


(a) on the inside of the 
small end 

(b) anyplace where it 
will not show 

(c) in the center of the 
neck loop 


In marking clothing, the 
block letters should not be 
Tp a ae 


(a) one-half inch high 

(b) one-quarter inch high 

(c) three-quarters of an 
inch high 


The Cap, Utility, should be 


marked __- 


(a) inside the sweat 
band 

(b) on the outside center 
of the bill 

(c) in the center of the 
underside of the visor 


6. The Bag, Duffle, should be 


marked __- 


(a) on both sides and 
bottom so it can be 
found in a stack 


(b) at the center bottom 
on the side of the bag 

(c) where the cloth 
handle is attached to 
the bag 


7. The overcoat should be 
marked ee ee 


(a) the same as the Coat, 
Enlisted 

(b) the same as the Shirt, 
Utility 

(c) the same as the rain- 
coat 


8 The Shirt, Utility, should 
be marked __ 


(a) the same as the Coat, 
Enlisted 

(b) on the outside, one- 
half inch above the 
left breast pocket 

(c) inside the collar, 
parallel with the 
seam 


9. Shoes should be marked__. 


(a) on the right shoe 
only, near the top. 

(b) inside, parallel to 
and near the upper 
edge of each shoe 

(c) on the underside of 
the tongue of each 
shoe 


10. Trousers should be marked 


(a) inside the right waist- 
band 

(b) inside, rear of the 
waistband 

(c) on both sides of the 
waistband next to the 
fly 


See answers on page 81. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer: 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


tomary color to denote high explosive. 
The principal difference in external con- 
figuration of the two grenades is the 
outward curved flange which forms the 
base of the M26 grenade. The MKI 
grenade does not have this flange at the 
base, the bottom being smooth and flat. 
This latter point is important for iden- 
tification during darkness. 

“MCO 8093.1 contains more complete 
information concerning the characteris- 
tics and appearance of the M26 grenade 
and the MKI1 fgrenade.”—Ed. 


"@" ALLOTMENT FOR RESERVIST 


Dear Sir: 

I served on active duty for two years 
as a Marine Reserve. Upon my release 
from active duty, I was put into the 
Class III Reserves. Shortly afterwards 
I joined the active Reserves. 

My problem is this: Is it possible 
for my wife and child to receive an al- 
lotment while I’m at Summer camp? 

On speaking to members of the Vol- 
unteer Reserve, I found that they re- 
ceive about $30 in addition to base pay. 
I asked the first sergeant of our com- 
pany and he said this is not so. I’d like 
to see what you have to say about the 
matter. 

Pfc Philip C. Gambino 
107 Freemont St., 
Harrison, N.Y. 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, said 
this: 

“Pfc Gambino requested information 
on an allotment for his wife and child 
while attending Summer Camp. The 
allotment he has reference to is a “Q” 
allotment. 

“A ‘Q’ allotment is required to be 
granted by a member of one of the 
Armed Forces who is receiving basic 
allowances for quarters under the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950. The 
provisions of that Act (section 7) are 
not applicable to enlisted members on 
active duty for training. Additionally, 
paragraphs 044697-4, 044706-5 and 
044737-4 of the Navy Comptroller 
Manual prohibit the registration of an 
allotment for any purpose for a Naval 
or Marine Corps Reservist on active 
duty for training. The duty performed 
at Annual Field Training (Summer 
camp) by Reservists is active duty for 
training. 

“In connection with the question of 
Reservists receiving allowances in ad- 
dition to their base pay, Reservists on 
active duty for training are entitled to 
allowances under the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 which include Basic 
Allowance for Subsistence when Gov- 
ernment messing facilities are not 
available, and Basic Allowance for 
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Quarters for enlisted men of the grades 
E7, E6, E5 and E4 (with over seven 








years service). In addition to the fore- PASS TO PEK i G mas 
e, i going, Reservists who are authorized to | 
= g travel to and from the training activity | 
1e : are entitled to reimbursement for such 1226 A. D. 
le ; travel or to transportation in kind.” 
af Thus it would seem that the answers 
1e to your questions would be in the nega- 
t. tive.-—Ed 


ENLISTMENT CONTRACT CLAUSE | 

















: Dear Sir: 
. On NAVMC 118(2)-PD(REV. 1-55), 
.s 4 paragraph 30 states: “I have had this 

contract fully explained to me. I under- 

stand it, and certify that no promise of 

any kind has been made to me concern- 

ing assignment to duty, or promotion 
rs during my enlistment.” 
se When a man is reenlisting, isn’t he 
1€ promised an option in accordance with 
ds Marine Corps Order 1110.1A? If he is, 

isn’t this order just the opposite of par- 
le agraph 30 in that the MCO promises a 
e man something and paragraph 30 states 
) that a promise has never been made? 
1- What is the answer to this? 
e- Pfc William L. Harrison 
y. H&S Btry, 3rd AAA-AWBn(SP), 
ae FMF, Lant, 
re Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
@ Recruiting Branch, HQMC, has this 

answer: 
- “Reenlistment options afforded per- 
& } sonnel under the provisions of MCO 

1110.1A provide for choice of station/ 
id area assignment and do not guarantee 

specific duty assignment. we 
ai “Pisrglines, these coadliateent tncen- Hu Chen was headed for home, his little 
Id tives are not in conflict with item 30 of Lotus Blossom, and mother’s bird’s nest soup. 
he the Reenlistment Contract.”—Ed Then came the word. So sorry —rickshaws not 
” running today! Don’t let your leave, 

pass or delay enroute be spoiled by slow or 

be irregular forms of transportation. Travel by 
he AIR —on one of the speedy, dependable 
" Scheduled Airlines listed here. 
he 
re 
- All Official Travel on TR's subject to 10% discount. 
ly, Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 
nd 
ler Mesa 
- FLY BY NIGHT OUTFIT a THE CERTIFICATED 
al , Dear Sir: 
ve This is to thank you for your issue € * 
ed cn Marine Aviation. It stirred many | Scheduled Airlines 
er memories of World War II. In scan- | 
‘or ning the abbreviations on page 10, I 

note there is no mention of VMF (N)- OF THE U. S. A. 
of Marine Night Fighter Squadron. I ALASKA AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
d- certainly hope these outfits are not ex- ALLEGHENY AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
on tinct. I’'m_ sure those who were on AMERICAN AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
to Okinawa from April to September, BONANZA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES 
n- 1945, will recall the night fighters. I BRANIFF AIRWAYS NATIONAL AIRLINES seeicapenaaknenianeta 
sic was in VMF(N) 533 as a radio techni- CAPITAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES —— 
ve ’ cian from the time it was formed in CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES UIRFED AMR LESS 
ot October, 1943, until the end of World | CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
for War II. | DELTA AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 





. 


What an outfit! We sweated out 13 
months on Eniwetok and Engebi wait- 
ing for something to happen. Then we 
were sent to Okinawa shortly after it 
was hit. That was where we came into 
our own. To start with, we flew 16 
Hellcats from Engebi to Okinawa in 
three days: Engebi to Saipan, to Iwo 
Jima, Iwo Jima to Okinawa. 

Within two days after arrival at 
Okinawa we were flying night patrols. 
An average of 12 out of 16 planes were } 
made available for duty each night. 
Considering the many technicalities in- 
| volved, this was amazing. Eight Curtis 
| Commandos were used to fly the equip- 
ment, personnel and alternate pilots to 
Okinawa. Of course, most of the per- 
sonnel and equipment had to be sent 
via ship, arriving some weeks after the 
advance group. 

And we had heroes. Lieutenant Clem 
Wilhide who flew into an intense cone 
of anti-aircraft fire in pursuit of his 
target and who didn’t come out of it. 
Lieutenant M. C. Kelly who climbed 
up into the control tower at Yonan field 
to put spotlights on a group of enemy 
raiders in a night “Giretsu” attack. He 
made quite a target in those lights. He 
was laid to rest on Okinawa. Then 
there was Captain Jimmy Baird who 
shot down six Japanese raiders at night, 
one of the very few night fighter aces. 

But the name that comes to mind 
above all is that of Lieutenant Colonel 
Marion M. Magruder. He insisted on 
flying his regular term and expected 
a ; his men to do nothing he wouldn’t do. 
@ The Military Wedding He shot down a “Betty.”” A great C.O. 
—truly an inspiration to his men. A 
Marine was proud to serve under him. 
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@ Engagements 














e Station Life We were credited with 34 confirmed 

“kills.” There were more that weren’t 

ND lliness, Hospitalization a eit SAE Se 
SHINY TE INTON SHEA " piace thanks for the May issue on 
: geok “oko oee e Washington Duty aviation. Just wonder what the VMF 


(N) boys are doing today? 

| Former Staff Sergeant Albert F. Rose 
7832 Weil Ave., 
| St. Louis 19, Mo. 


@ The Marine Household 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


@ Whatever they’re doing, to have z 
served in your outfit must still be a 
source of great pride and satisfaction. 
We're happy our aviation issue met 
with such enthusiastic response from 
you and we hope that other WWII 


Please rush a copy of "The Marine Corps Wife," (at the reduced 
aviation people were similarly pleased. 


price of $3.00) to the address given below: 





—Ed. 
: ee ee a le eee Can ob Gi uc ees ban phwwiks Unda siavoie toubabbacban 
: EIGHT-YEAR OBLIGOR 
s Gireet ............. PaesBeh by sans beac taveet ooveek be cmaspetercutaensaiey esee castpecanasstels seh tockseappe seers taesetn coins Dear Sir: 
: A man with no prior service en- ® 
: City iseepaun deeeabuapiphe. Sepsketinneansbaceeubetsshe . Zone 1c State sk pstasedsesineianes taubrwasiabtooses : listed in the USMC Reserve on March 
: $3.00 Enclosed Bill Me : 29, 1954, for a three-year period. 
EEE EE ren eee har PN Rens a Te Am I right in assuming that he ob- 
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— 


ligated himself for a _ total of eight 
years upon enlistment? 

¥ If I am right, what happens when 
13 his three-year enlistment is up? If he 
wants to remain in the unit in which 


ait- ‘ 

‘ie he first enlisted, must he take another 
- it physical and effect a new set of papers 
Site, including a new contract with another 








16 definite term of service? Since he still 
has five years of obligated service, can 


in : 2 : : 
he be retained in the unit without any 




































































































































[wo i 
action? 
ee Gary Beirne 
sie, 103 E. Dauenhauer Street i 
eee } East Syracuse, N.Y. | i 
ght. @ You are correct in assuming that 
in- the man’s first enlistment obligated 
rtis him for a total of eight years service. 
lip- The Division of Reserve says that he 
; to can reenlist in the unit for a definite 
er - period (in which case it would be neces- 
sent sary to take another physical and com- 
the plete the necessary enlistment papers) 
or he can simply be retained in the unit 
lem without any action.—Ed. 
one 
his | 
it. | 
bed 
ield 
my 
He This famous Zippo has been by Servicemen! Beautiful 
He carried all over the world two-tone chrome plate. 
hen 
who 
ght, 2 | + | s 
cs. | Here's lighter 
woe LOSING SLEEP OVER LOST TIME | 3 
on Dear Sir: | : 
sted Being an avid reader of Leatherneck, | - 
do. I have always been impressed by the that always lig hts | 
a oF Sound Off column, frequently finding 
. a questions I, too, have pondered over. 
1im. These are answered at great length and It’s Zippo! It will light perfectly in wind and rain, where 
med in a manner to clear up all doubt. So, | others fizzle out. It has an exclusive patented feature to pre- ' 
en’t may I throw my query in the hopper? | vent jamming. You always get a light when you have a Zippo! 
y in I enlisted hig the Marine Corps on | And Zippo has a real guarantee. If a Zippo ever fails to 
March 8, 1951, for a period of three light, we fix it free! No “ifs” or “buts” about this guarantee! 
on years. Then on March 9, 1953, I chose It goes for always ... anywhere! 
MF to be discharged for immediate reen- an 5 i 
listment under the provisions (as stated The Zippo you buy now will work for a lifetime. It will 
—_ on my DD214) of Marine Corps Mem- be a real souvenir of your Service days. Get one today! 
ve. orandum +128-52 and Paragraph 10- | ; 


271-1a, Marine Corps Manual. On 


March 10, 1953, I reenlisted for six Always works — 

lave ; 
t aa : ; or we fix it free : 

ea During my first enlistment I incurred ® ' 





ion. 15 days lost time. MCM 10258 states, : 
met *“...a Marine shall be required to make y 
rom up day for day the actual time lost 
Wil and no more.” However, MCM 5605-3 
sed. states that “. . . the application (to 
-Ed. make up for time lost, NAVMC 917- 


PD) must be submitted and approved 
prior to expiration of the enlistment or 
current extension thereof, in which time 





are was lost.” 
soil 9 At the time of my discharge for im- 

mediate reenlistment I had no know- Real morocco leather High-polish chrome plate Engine-turned chrome plate 
ai, ledge that time lost could be made up | THESE ZIPPOS MAKE FINE GIFTS FOR DAD OR YOUR GIRL 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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NATIONAL 
MASONIC 
BIBLES 


Write to 
National Bible Sales 
P.O. Box 257 
Hampton, Virginia 
Wanted 
Sales Representatives 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher 


who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty. 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects 
Write, or send your MS 


directly. 


welcomed. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BEARING THE 
H-H TRADEMARK 


than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Manufacturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 








receives letters 


Leatherneck 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 


many 


other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine George M. Iles, VA 
Hospital, Oteen, N. C., to hear from 
Woman Marine Donn Rose ADAMS, 
and from J. J. FEENEY, L. G. HOLI- 
DAY, Samuel CODY, or any of the 
men who served with him at Norfolk, 
Va. from May, 1952, to Sept., 1953. 


Former Marine Fred K. Hansen, 
9493 Darrow Rd., Twinsburg, Ohio, to 
hear from any of the men who went 


through boot training with him in Plt. 
291, Parris Island, S. C. 


Ruth Harris, Rt. 5, Box 377M, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., to hear from Pvt. Rob- 
ert OPPICI, whose last known address 


was Camp Tengan, Okinawa, or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. 
Former Marine Lester A. Stephan, 


144 N. 16th St., Corvallis, Ore., to hear 
from TSgt. Joe SAGE. 





Former Marine Anthony H. Moretto, 
121 Hughes Ave., Gloucester, N. J., to 
hear from Joseph and Leroy O’BYRNE, 
whose last known address was Quan- 
tico, Va. 


Vincent Avvenire, USNS, Navy 961, 
30x 32, c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif., 
to hear from his son, Pvt. Robert AV- 
VENIRE, whose last known address 
was MAD, NATTC, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mr. Dean Maxon, 403 East Hender- 
son Ave., Tampa, Fla., to hear from his 
grandson, Lynn NAUFEL, whose last 
known address MCRD, 
Island, S. C. 


was Parris 


Cpl. Don Harrelson, VMF-451, MAG- 
11, c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif., to 
hear from Don STRINGFELLOW, 
Jerry TALLY, Earl JOHNSON, Thom- 
as KROPP, Jackie ROBINSON, or any- 
took boet training with him 


1955. 


one who 
in Oct., 


Cpl. William J. Kennedy, Marine Se- 
curity 
Damascus, Syria, to hear from any Ma- 
rines who served with him at MB, NAS, 
Quonset Pt., R. I., in 1955-56. 


Guard, American Embassy, 


Former Marine James N. Schumann, 


683 Chestershire Rd., Columbus 4, 
Ohio, to hear from his DI, W. N. 
BROWN, Plt. 265, Able Co., 1st Bn., 


MCRD, Parris Island, S. C. 


Former Marine Leonard T. Flana- 
gan, 397 Willis Ave., Bronx 4, N. Y., to 
hear from SSgt. Richard H. WEBBER 
and TSet. John HUDZIETZ, whose last 
known address Anti-Tank Co., 
Seventh Marines, First Marine Divi- 
sion, 


was 























"Before we're married, Baxter there's 
something you must know!" 
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Former Woman Marine Violet Fay 
Nichols, P.O. Box 174, Bynum, Ala., 
to hear from Ensign Betty M. BILLS 
(NC), USNR, whose last known ad- 
dress was USNH, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
or anyone knowing her whereabouts. 

Bo * * 

SSgt. Robert Chamberlin, 12911 E. 
Occidental St., Santa Ana, Calif., to 
hear from Cpl. Bill RAGSDALE, SSgt. 
Richard BURKLE, TSgt. Byron T. 
CALVETTE, or from anyone knowing 
their whereabouts. Also, to hear from 
anyone who served with him in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. in 1948-49. 


SSet. A. E. Frantum, H&S Co., 
H&S Bn., Second Force Service Regi- 
ment, Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear 
from anyone who was in DMZ Police 
Co. in Korea in 1953 who is interested 
in a reunion. In particular, he would 
like to hear from Major Clark ASH- 
TON, TSgt. Steve PRNJAT, and SSgt. 
Jesse GARNER. 


Bd * * 


Former Marine Edward J. Mac- 
Murdo, 1203 W. Washington  St., 
Springfield, Ill., to hear from Sgt. D. 
R. ROACH, who served with him in 
Kodiak, Alaska in 1954-55. 


Former Marine Robert G. Ranson, 
903 Baldwin Rd., Richmond 26, Va., to 
hear from MSgt. John W. HAVENS, 
whose last known address was Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. 

* * * 

Former Marine John J. Valentino, 
10427 Stone Rd., Jacksonville, Fla., to 
hear from anyone who served with him 
from 1946 to 1955, particularly those 
who were with the First Marine Air- 
craft Wing in Korea from 1950 to 1952. 

* x 

Former Marine Joe R. Vaughan, 239 
Crestwood Drive., Frankfort, Ky., to 
hear from Sgt. Clayton A. FAYETTE, 
Whose last known address was H&S 
Co., Schools Demonstration Troops, 
Quantico, Va. 

* 


Former Marine Gene Chester, Lester 
Lane, Fort Thomas, Ky., to hear from 
the following Marines: SSgt. MAD- 
DISON, who was with him in the Far 
East in 1952; Pfe NORTHCOTT, who 
was with him in the Eighth Marines, 
Second Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., in 1954-55; and, Sgt. Toby R. 
TATE, who served with him in Japan 
at Middle Camp Fuji in 1955-56. 

John S. Angel, 154 Cook Ave., Win- 
chester, Ky., to hear from Jessie 
DUNSCOMB, who in 1950 was a staff 
Sergeant in charge of the Staff NCO 
Mess, Camp Delmar, Calif. 





James Lehman, 8388 Kickapoo Ave., 
Akron, Ohio, to hear from CWO Paul 
HARR. 

Carl E, Francis, HN, USNH, Beau- 
fort, S. C., to hear from Pvts. Robert 
JANEGO and Fred CRONKHITE, who 
were last known to be stationed at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif, 


* * * 


Former Marine W. J. Langworthy, 
5710 Ridgeway, Houston 21, Texas, to 
hear from any of the following men: 
Charles O. BUSSE, last known address, 
Minneapolis or St. Paul, Minn.; John 
STERCHI, last known address, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mike TRULSON, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Jack DAVITT, New York 
City; B. A. MELTER, HN, Chicago, III. 


Miss Ruby L. Copeland, 1112 Liver- 
pool St., Pittsburgh, Pa., to hear from 
William THOMAS, 1512866, whose last 
known address was NATTC, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

* * . 

Former Marine John C. Chidester, 
712 Cottage Grove Ave., South Bend, 
Ind., to hear from any of the following 
men: Louis DEITZ, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Grover McKIM, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Roy TRUMPHONE, Cleveland, Ohio; 
C. MILLS, Houston, Tex., B. J. VRZEN- 
SKI, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 


Clyde W. Thomas, 1316 S. E, 11th 
St., Mineral Wells, Tex., to hear from 
Major John F. BOLT, who served with 
him in Korea. END 














"Perfect! We start building a base here tomorrow!" 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


for, regardless, no application was sub- 
mitted. In this current enlistment I 
have incurred seven days lost time. 
Now these questions: 

1. At the expiration of my current 
enlistment, which is March 9, 1959, 
must I make up for the seven days lost 
time incurred during this enlistment by 
reason of MCM 10258? 

2. If I do not prepare and submit 
application to make good the time lost 
by reason of MCM 5606-3, can the Ma- 
rine Corps hold me COG (convenience 
of the government) till my lost time is 
made up? 

3. If the answer to the second ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, then on what 
date will I be discharged? 

SSgt. Martin D. Rosenberg 
25th Rifle Co., 
NMCRTC, 
860 N. Lake St., 
Gary, Ind. 


@ Records Branch, HQMC, answered 
your questions as follows: 

“To answer SSgt. Rosenberg’s ques- 
tions, reference must be made to two 


recently published orders which sus- 
pend certain parts of the Marine Corps 
Manual concerning time lost. These 
orders are SecNavInstruction 1626.4 
and Marine Corps Order 1085.15. They 
were based on Public Law 780, 84th 
Congress, approved July 24, 1956. 

“In essence, the effect of Public Law 
780 and the orders mentioned are as 
follows: 

“Prior to July 24, 1956, only time 
that was lost due to sick misconduct 
was required to be made good. Realiz- 
ing that most career Marines desire to 
keep a clean record, a provision was 
also made that a Marine who had lost 
time for reasons other than sick mis- 
conduct could, at his own option and 
upon approval of his commanding 
officer, make up that lost time. The 
passing of PL 780 has made it manda- 
tory that time which is lost on or after 
July 24, 1956, under circumstances as 
shown in MCO 1085.15, must be made 
good. There is no option to this. How- 
ever, this does not apply to the time 
which was lost prior to July 24, 1956, 
and which will continue to be treated 
in exactly the same manner as before. 

“To further clarify this situation, 
consider the following example: 

“A Marine enlisted in March, 1953. 
Prior to July 24, 1956, he lost 10 days 
by unauthorized absence and five days 
due to sick misconduct. In August, 











"Me an’ Suzuki were on Iwo together!" 
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1956, he again lost 10 days due to un- 
authorized absence. He has lost a total 
of 25 days, of which he is required to 
make good 15 days (the time lost due 
to sick misconduct and the second 
period of unauthorized absence) and 10 
days which he may make good at his 
option (the unauthorized absence period 
prior to July 24, 1956). 

“Here are the answers to 
Rosenber§g’s specific questions: 

“1. If the time was lost on or after 
July 24, 1956, for any reason—yes. If 
the time was lost at any time due to 
sick misconduct—yes. If the time was 
lost prior to July 24, 1956, for any 
reason other than sick misconduct, it 
does not have to be made up but it may 
be made up if applied for and ap- 
proved. 

“2. The only time that the form 
NAVMC 917-PD is submitted is when 
the Marine desires to make good the 
time that was lost prior to July 24, 
1956, for any reason other than sick 
misconduct. If you are required to 
make good the time lost according to 
the first answer, your Expiration of 
Active Service and/or Expiration of 
Obligated Service date is adjusted to 
include the number of days lost. You 
are not held COG until your lost time 
is made good; rather you are held to 
complete your contract. 

“3 If your time was lost due to sick 
misconduct at any time during your 
enlistment or if it was lost due to any 
reason on or after July 24, 1956, your 
present discharge date will be March 
16, 1959. If your time was lost prior to 
July 24, 1956, for reasons other than 
sick misconduct, and you do not make 
application to make good this time 
lost, your discharge date will be March 
9, 1959.°’—Ed. 


SSét. 


IT WON'T COUNT ON 30 


Dear Sir: 

Paragraph 10405.1b states that “In- 
active or training service as a member 
of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve” 
will be deducted in computing service 
for eligibility for transfer to Class 
I(b) or Class I(c), Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Paragraph 10405.2b contains instruc- 
tions for computing service for Class 
I(d) but it does not mention the de- 
duction for training duty. 

Does this mean that drills and active 
duty for training in the Organized or 
Volunteer Reserve count in determin- 
ing eligibility for transfer to the 
FMCR? 

MSegt. T. J. Johnson 
H&HS-27, 24MAW,FMF, MCAS 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch 
says that all active Federal service is 
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included in computing creditable serv- 
ice for transfer to Class I(d), Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. Such active 
service does not include training duty 
or drills as a member of a Reserve 
component.—Ed. 





BEWITCHED, BOTHERED AND 
BEMEDALED 


Dear Sir: 

When wearing Blue Dress “A”, “B” 
or “C” (with medals), is the Navy 
Unit Commendation Ribbon and the 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation also 
worn with the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion on the right breast? If they are, 
which one would be inboard? Plate 
#124 (Rev. 12/20/55), MCM 49-123, 
shows only the wearing of the US. 
PUC on the right breast. Normally, 
ribbons are worn with the senior ribbon 


inboard or to the wearer’s right side. 

Another related question: I'm a re- 
cruiter and have been asked several 
times if I could wear medals instead 
of ribbons when I have appeared at 
civic functions. I have in mind, for 
example, the Washington State Apple 
Blossom Festival in Wenatchee where 
for the past five years Marines have 
been the official color guard and honor 
guard for the Queen. I’ve _ looked 
through the books and cannot find 
anything that serves as an answer to 
my question. 

I have been asked why I don’t wear 
medals as I wear ribbons every day 
as a normal work uniform. What do 
you think? 

I enjoy Leatherneck very much. It 
is helpful both as an informant and 
as a recruiting aid. Frankly, I don’t 
see how you keep from going off your 
rocker with all the questions and letters 
you must receive. Let me give you a 
well deserved pat on the back. 

TSgt. Robert G. Redlinger 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
Post Office Bldg., 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


@ We have a little sign in the office 
which states, “You don’t have to be 
crazy to work here, but it helps.” 


Frankly, we might have gone “off our 
rocker” long ago were it not for the 
outstanding assistance we receive from 
the various sections in Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, who go all out in fur- 
nishing us the answers to the “tough” 
ones. 

Regarding your questions about 
medals, MCM 49252.7(a) and (b) and 
.8 state the following: 

“When large medals are worn, the 
Presidential Unit Citation, Distin- 
guished Unit Commendation Ribbon 
or the Reserve Special Commendation 
shall be worn centered over the right 
breast pocket, bottom edge of such 
bar Ygth inch above top seam of pocket. 
If the individual has been awarded 
more than one of the above ribbons, 
he shall wear only the senior one, ex- 
cept as noted below: 

a. Presidential Unit Citation, Distin- 
guished Unit Emblem and the Reserve 
Special Commendation Ribbon are 
authorized to be worn together or in 
combination. 

“b. The Navy Unit Commendation 
Ribbon may be worn in combination 
only with the Reserve Special Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

“When decorations and medals are 
worn, the Marine Corps Reserve Rib- 
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@ “IF I see the sec- 
ond baseman playing 
deep I try to surprise 
him with a push 
bunt,” says Brooklyn 
Dodger, Pee Wee 
... Reese.“In one 


~ 


F ~~ — 


motion, Islide 
my right hand ss 
up the bat, break 
into stride, and push 
the ball toward sec- 
ond. The ball should 
go between the 
mound and first so 
that the second base- 
man must come in 
and field it.” 


“7, lhe pose 
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lasting shaves 
comfort! 





LIGHT 
...in blue case, is 
especially made 
for men with 
lighter beards. 


REGULAR 
...in buff case, 
for men with 
average combi- 


















BRANO NEW WAY 70 GET 
SHAVES THAT LOOK AND FEEL LIKE 
AMILLION./ CHOOSE THE GILLETTE \ 
SUPER-SPEED RAZOR WITH THE 
RIGHT EDGE EXPOSURE, EDGE 
ANGLE AND WEIGHT FOR YOU 















nation of skin 
and beard. 


HEAVY 
iN maroon case, 
for men with 
heavy, dense, 
hard-to-shave 
beards. 








shows you how to push bunt 


~~ Ald how to 
~ get slick long- 


~ 
\ 





Wash your face (who doesn’t!) Soap re- 
moves oil, softens the beard. Apply a good 
cream and shave with diagonal strokes, using 
the Gillette Razor that matches your face. 


Choose Doftte3 Gillette Razors 
that matches your face for 


all-out shaving speed 





‘. THE OMLY WAY / 
CAN GET A DECENT 
SHAVE 18 WITH A 
CULETTE BLADE IN 
— A GILLETTE RAZOR 







































W E CANNOT DENY that there 

are many very busy people 
in the Marine Corps, but we doubt 
whether any of them have a_ busier 
schedule than the Commandant, 
General Randolph McC, Pate. How- 
ever, anyone who cares to dispute 
this point is invited to discuss the 
matter with Ronny Lyons and Lou 
Lowery of the Leatherneck staff; 
Lyons has taken a bundle of notes 
and Lowery has clicked yards of 





Sgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


Behind the Lines ... 


Following the reorganization of 
recruit training at Parris Island and 
San Diego, which took place little 
more than a year ago, former Ma- 
rines and old-timers still on active 
duty raised a hue and ery. “Recruit 
training has gone soft!” they wailed. 

In reality, Boot Camp is tougher 
today than it ever was. During the 
12-week training cycle, the Marine 
many hours of 
muscle-straining effort on a_well- 


recruit) puts” in 


select the photos for their article on pages 52 to 57 


film in the jet blast of the Comman- 
dant’s activities. You'll find their 
detailed account of the Corps’ biggest 
job, A Day With The Commandant, 
beginning on page 34. 


Occasionally, the military of Brit- 
ain go theatrical with a colossal show 
of arms, men, equipment and bands. 
The production, called a Tattoo, is 
well backed with flats of scenery, 
painted traditionally to represent a 
castle, and lighted with batteries of 
stage floods and_ spotlights. Re- 
cently, Bermuda was the scene of 
one of these lavish military extra- 
When United States Ma- 
rines were invited to participate, 
Leatherneck Staff Writer, Master 
Sergeant Paul Sarokin and Staff 
Photographer, Technical Sergeant 
Joseph Mulvihill climbed aboard a 
Bermuda-bound plane. The story of 
the Bermuda Tattoo is on pages 16 
to 21. 


vaganzas. 


planned progressive series of body- 
building exercises. When he finishes 
Boot Camp, he is at peak condition 
and physically ready for anything 
the Corps has to offer. Technical Ser- 
geant Paul C. Curtis, Leatherneck 
staff writer and Staff Sergeant Wood- 
row Neel, staff photographer, spent 
some time at Parris Island to find 
out how rugged the training really is. 

“I’m glad that I took my boot 
training in 1941,” TSgt. Curtis com- 
mented on his return from PI. ‘‘To- 
day’s recruit really gets a rough 
workout every day. I'd get through 
all right but I'd probably be pretty 
bent and spent.” 

The Curtis-Neel article, With 
Plenty To Spare appears on pages 
52 to 57. 


Cd Lew? 


MANAGING EDITOR 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


bon, or any other decoration or medal, 
except as mentioned . , which has 
no insignia, shall not be worn.” 

According to the Decorations and 
Medals Branch, HQMC, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps has ruled 
that the Korean Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion ribbon bar may not be worn on 
the right breast when large medals are 
worn. 

MCM 49253.2 outlines the precedence 
order of ribbon bars. “Ribbon bars 
authorized for decorations and medals 
which have no insignia shall be worn 
on the right breast, from wearer’s left 
to right in the order of precedence.” 

Whether or not you wear the blue 
dress (with medals) or blue undress, 
is the prerogative of your commanding 
officer. In most instances, the blue un- 
dress is prescribed as the uniform of 
the day for recruiters. Your district's 
order on uniforms should be your ret- 
erence in this case. 

If you feel that in certain instances 
the blue dress uniform (with medals) 
would be more appropriate, you should 
ask your commanding officer for per- 
mission to wear this uniform.—Ed 





CLOTHING SALES 


Dear Sir: 

I've been out of the Corps for over 
five years and I have a couple of utility 
caps that are in bad shape. 

I was wondering if by any chance I 
could get a couple of them. 

Thomas C. Dimeo 
28 First St., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


@ Paragraph 1262 of Annual Individ- 
ual Clothing Regulations states the 
following: 

“1. In addition to the sales of in- 
dividual uniform clothing which may 
be made to personnel in an extended 
active duty status or to personnel of 
the OMCR, the following additional 
authorized patrons may be sold uni- 
form clothing, within limitations or 
under circumstances described herein: 

“a. Former members of the Marine 
Corps: 

“(1) Former members of the Ma- 
rine Corps who were separated there- 
from under honorable conditions may 
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purchase, if available, the 
items of individual clothing: 
a Belts (all types) 

Buckles (all types) 

Caps, garrison (all types) 

Coats, blue and green 

Covers (all types) 

Frame, cap 

Gloves, white 

Necktie, khaki 

Insignia, branch of service 

(all types) 
Insignia, rank (all types) 
Shirt, khaki 
} Stripes, service (all types 

Trousers, blue, green (wool) 

and khaki 

Waistplates (all types) 

“(2) The foregoing articles are of 
the type which the individual would be 
permitted to retain when discharged 
from the Marine Corps under honor- 
able conditions. 

“(3) Applications by individuals 
tor the purchase of any of the enumer- 
ated articles will be submitted to the 
commanding officer of the nearest Ma- 
rine Corps activity which can make 
such a sale. The commanding officer, 
or his representative, will carefully con- 
sider each such request as is received. 
Approved authorizations for sale will 
be sent by the commanding officer to 
the supply officer, who after completing 
the sale, will retain these approved 
authorizations for examination by In- 

? spection Teams of Field Property Ac- 
counting Offices.” 

Thus, while you may _ purchase 
certain outer articles of the uniform, 
utilities are not on the list and can- 
not be purchased by former members 
of the Marine Corps.—Ed. 


following 








SIX-STRIPER NOMENCLATURE 
Dear Sir: 


We'd like to have an argument 
settled as to what is the highest enlisted 
rate in the Marine Corps. 

Some say sergeant major, but I 
maintain master sergeant is the highest 
rate with sergeant major being the 
highest title within the ranks of master 
sergeant. 

Who’s right? 

Sgt. Sandy Willingham 
® Marine Detachment, 
USS IOWA (BB-61), 


New York, N.Y. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


c/o FPO, 





Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER,. QUANTICO. VIRGINIA 
FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
CIALTY, LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Winter Service Uniforms 


for Fall delivery 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Blouse S60 Jacket & Trousers S88 

Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $90 

Topeoat $85 

Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
|( Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick, Swords & Accessories 

| Ofhcer STL50 $12.95 $85.00 
| | Enlisted | 8.50 7.95 55.00 


Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT FILI. ALL BLANKS 
Ne ae ee ee MN pad Saal Ea a ek a il gk oe ata 


Sy ESTES: LOS Gat tol fafa] Ga nm RO Pe Pe RO a ea 
Hetghttcscscceds. Pants Inseamu........... SGAiroeex her Cap ereceaiestitnteevaeuss 
Weight Resncseeseesee Néuks.scx. SCO VE st oicescere MP NOWE oc geceassataeasace 
WAS trices. CHES tos cite, (outseam) Shoe... cece. 


CORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 














Liberty card in his pocket... 


HE’S PLEASURE BOUND 


ona TRIUMPH 
TIGER T-110 


Kick the starter . . . settle back in the 
seat ... then hang on. Because you're 
headed places — fast! On the back of a 
tiger that’s triggered by 32 power-packed 
horses. Weaves through traffic like a first- 
string quarterback. Hops across rough ter- 
rain like a Marine assault team. Economical 
... Models average from 75 to 100 miles per 
gallon. Easy payment terms available. 







e Snappy two-tone color combinations 
‘e Extra speed and maneuverability 
© Air cushion ride 
® Quick-stopping safety brakes 
See your Triumph dealer today. He’ll 
teach you to ride. 
For free color catalog, write Dept. L-6. 





In the West: JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. 
267 W. Colorado St., Pasadena 1, Cal. 


In the East: THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 








Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
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C@ 4 ‘LOSE IN AROUND here for a 

minute, men: I wanta talk to 
you about your appearance in your 
utility uniforms. I been noticing some 
bad habits we been developing that’s 
gotta be corrected. 

“Now, first off, don’t get the idea 
that because our utilities are our work 
clothes and our field uniform, that it 
don’t make any difference how we look 
in ’em. Like any other clothing a Ma- 
rine wears when he’s on duty, the 
utilities are a uniform, The fact is, 
men, in the FMF and at many stations, 
you'll find the utility uniform is worn 
more man-hours than any of our other 
uniforms. Because of this fact all hands 
should be just as careful and proud of 
their appearance in utilities as in any 
other uniform. 

“Some of you may be thinking now 
that it ain’t reasonable for a man to 
work hard in the field or at a dirty job 
and still look good. Well, I’m not say- 
ing you can always keep from getting 
dirty—but you can still wear this uni- 
form in a neat and military manner. 
It's HOW you wear it that I’m talkin’ 
about. Besides, only a percentage of 
us are involved in really dirty work 
most of the time. And you mechanics 
can leave your dirty work clothes at 
the motor pool or hangar. 

“First, let’s check up on these utility 
caps. I'll admit they ain’t the sharpest 
looking caps going—but it doesn’t help 
to give them an odd shape or to wear 
one that’s too small, sittin’ on the back 
of your head. When you draw one, al- 
low for some shrinkage. Wear your cap 
squared away and starched the right 
shape. Throw it away when it gets 
frayed or torn. You NCOs supervise 
the correct appearance of this cap. Per- 
haps some day we'll get a better lookin’ 
cap, but in the meantime we'll do the 
best we can with what we got. 

“Now the jacket, or more properly, 
the utility shirt. The new model dark 
green shirt with the two chest pockets 
and the button cuffs is an improve- 
ment over the old style coat. Starch 
and press this shirt and press the collar 
open like a sport shirt. Some sharp 
individuals cut these shirts down a bit 
to get a better fit. Wear your metal 
rank insignias on the collar. Avoid the 
sloppy sleeve stencil. It never has 
looked good. The shirt-tail is always 
worn tucked inside the trousers except 
in the field in the hottest weather. 
Then it’s a local command decision. 
Print, stamp or tape your initials and 
name neatly over the left pocket. Don’t 
ever put any other writing on this shirt. 

“The new dark green utility trousers 
are also an improvement over our old 
style pants with all the queer pockets. 
These new ones are neat and well cut. 
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Wear them properly and have the 
length adjusted after they have been 
laundered once. They should be long 
enough to hang straight to your shoe 
tops with a small break. 

“In FMF ground units and other 
outfits where all hands have boots, the 
boots should always be worn with the 
utility uniform and the trousers bloused 
a couple of inches over the boot tops. 
The best, neatest and most comfortable 
way to do this is by using elastic bands 
inside the trouser bottoms. Don't 
blouse them too low down on your 
ankles. 

“In aviation units you should have 
your utilities the proper length with 
your field shoes. Always have your 
utility trousers starched and pressed 
and keep them mended. Throw them 
away and get new ones when they 
get too worn. They ain’t expensive— 
and a Marine can’t afford not to look 
good. 

“Since we ain’t supposed to shine our 
boots, we still should keep them sharp 











as possible by cleaning and regulation 
dye. Every man-jack should care for 
his boots as much as his dress shoes. 
Clean them daily and keep the soles 
and heels repaired. A good field soldier 
will have two good pairs of boots ready 
to go at all times. 

“Most Marines look pretty sharp 
when they wear their uniform on liberty 
—but when I wanta judge if an outfit 
is a sharp one with high standards I 
look at the appearance of the officers 
and men in their utility uniforms. Look 
around you sometime. I’ve seen some 
‘beauties’ and it always reminds me of 
my cousin, who works on a newspaper. 
He asked me some time ago after he 
visited an outfit that was putting on 
some sort of demonstration, ‘How is it 
that your Marines always look so sharp 
in town but out here in their working 
clothes they look—uh-ah—careless?’ 

“Well, men, I can tell you it's all a 
matter of standards, and I can clue you 
we're gonna have high standards in this 
here lash-up, so sharpen up.” END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 13] 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us this answer to your 
question: 

“The highest enlisted grade in the 
Marine Corps is E7. 

“The highest rank within that grade 
is sergeant major. 

“In order of precedence, the three 
ranks within the E7 pay grade are: 
sergeant major, first sergeant and 
master sergeant.” —Ed. 


PROCEED TIME 


Dear Sir: 

I’m writing in regard to a problem 
involving proceed time. I returned 
from Okinawa last November. When 
I reported in at Treasure Island, they 
authorized me to delay 30 days and 
gave me 12 days travel and four days 
proceed time. 

While en route to my new duty 
station, I received a telegram modify- 
ing my orders and directing me to re- 
port in to Cincinnati instead of Phila- 


delphia, which knocked me out of two 
days travel time. 

That is fine, but our Headquarters 
in Philadelphia insists that I was not 
entitled to proceed time and _ they 
checked my pay for excess leave of six 
days. 

I’m married and brought my wife 
over 900 miles from her home to Cin- 
cinnati. The way my orders were 
written up and according to my leave 
record at the time I reported in to 
Treasure Island, they knew at the time 
that I couldn’t have more than 30 days 
advance leave plus the 12 days travel, 
yet they gave me a total of 46 days to 
report in to my new duty station. At 
the bottom of the orders was stated 
that such delay, less proceed and travel 
time, will be counted as annual leave. 

My problem is this: Was I entitled 
to proceed time or not? 

Sgt. H. E. Young, Jr., 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office, 
Post Office Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


@ Looks as though you and the service 
record book clerk had better get to- 
gether. Regulations and _ Directives 
Section, Supply Department, HQMC, 
gave us the following decisive informa- 
tion: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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MARINE INSIGNIA JEWELRY 
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Tie bars with your division insignia 


in full color. $1.50 each 


¢ 8 









Gis 


Frat pins for all Marine 
Divisions. $1.50 each 


Pocket key chain with 
division insignia or 
USMC. $1.75 each 


(Tax included) 


6795 EAST 27TH STREET @ TULSA, OKLA. 








Handy “BELT SHIELD” lets you 
shine belt brass quick and easy. 
Holds belt firmly for easy appli- 
cation of liquid or cloth. Shield 
fits just behind brass to protect 
webbing. Send 50¢ in cash or 
money order to: 


REAP, INC. cossca, ‘texas 


BRIGHTER 

SHINES 
ina 

the Time! 


> MARINES PREFER 
EWE 2801 


(KEE-WEE) 
@ Gives a brighter “parade” shine! 
Comes back again and again with just a 
quick brush-up! 
@ Covers scuff marks . . . . Keeps leather 
“alive”, soft and new-looking longer? 
@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 
Dark Brown ¢* Cordovan ¢* Tan 
Ox Blood * Dark Tan * Red 


ie Mahogany °* Mid Tan 













Black ¢ Brown 
~ Neutral © Blue 
Liquid White 











Troops from three nations provided a spectacular 
under-the-stars ceremony unique to the Western 


EAR THE SLEEPY capital 

of Hamilton, Bermuda, 

more than 100 hand-picked 

Marines, for the first time in history, 

paraded as part of a British military 

tattoo ceremony. The event marked the 

second time that one of England's 

basic military pageants had been seen 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Precisely at 2100 on May 16th, Pros- 
pect Garrison was darkened. Over the 
public address system, the crisp, British 
accent of Brigadier A. G. L. Maclean, 
resounded through the blacked-out 
arena, announcing, “The Bermuda 
Searchlight Tattoo of 1957!” 

A fanfare by six scarlet-clad trum- 
peters of the Royal Canadian Artillery, 
from Halifax, N.S., stationed atop the 
simulated castle ramparts and illumi- 
nated by stage spots and flood lights, 
launched the first of 10 nightly per- 
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BERMUDA 


formances. Behind them, in the brisk 
Bermuda evening breeze, whipped the 
colors of Great Britain, Canada and 
the U.S. 

Then, in a cascade of color, the 
massed bands of three nations swung 
smartly across the field—20 abreast. 
The combined units, with the U.S. Ma- 
rines in the center, marched to “Sons of 
the Brave,” said to have been dedicated 
to the Corps, while searchlight beams 
from four 40-foot towers followed them 
down the field. The international group 
was under the baton of Lieutenant 
Kenneth Elloway, RCA, who had more 
than two decades of experience with 
music units of the British Army before 
he joined the Canadians. 

The impressive array of more than 
150 musicians afield at once, included 
the Parris Island Band; Drum and 
Bugle Corps from MB, Wash., D.C.; 


Hemisphere. To the British, this colorful military 
pageant ranks beside their "Trooping of the Color’ 


Royal Canadian Artillery; Worcester- 
shire Regiment; Bermuda Artillery, and 
Bermuda Rifles. Lt. Elloway had 
chosen Warrant Officer Bartholomew 
LaRocca, director of the Parris Island 
Band, as his assistant. 

The remainder of the stirring two- 
hour precisely-timed program included 
performances by the Pipes and Drums 
of the lst and 2nd Battalions, the Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of 
Canada; a silent drill display by Ma- 
rines; a timed, jeep assembly demon- 
stration by a team of Royal Canadian 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers; 
music by the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry Band of Canada; a spectac- 
ular, mock spaceman attack and the 
Grand Finale—Sunset Call. The cur- 
tain fell on the Tattoo as the strains of 
The Star Spangled Banner, O Canada, 
and God Save the Queen, performed by 
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A mock attack from "outer space" was staged by 
the Bermuda Rifles, the island's only local forces. 








by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 
TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 











the massed bands, echoed slowly 
through the stadium as more than 650 
troops stood stiffly at attention on the 
parade ground, 

The man responsible for the presence 
of the U.S. Marines on that field, Brig- 
adier A. G. L. Maclean, CBE, the late 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 
produced, directed, and narrated the 
Show, and represented the Bermuda 
government. His invitation to the Ma- 
rines, the Brigadier explained, was 
based on the strong friendship ties be- 
tween American and British units 
which grew out of combat together, 
particularly in Korea. 

For transportation to Bermuda, the 
world’s most northerly coral island, 
the Corps used three R5D transports. 
Two planes roared out of Anacostia on 
Sunday, May 9th. Another lifted into 
the air three days later from Beaufort, 
S.C., bringing the PI group to Kindley 
Air Force Base after a smooth four- 

TURN PAGE 


They are similar to the National Guard of the U.S. 
A helicopter reconnaissance preceded the "invasion" 


Marines were the first U. S. 
troops to participate in a British 


military tattoo ceremony 


band, posed with Canadian musicians from the Black Watch Regiment 


Technical Sergeant Daniel Oeser, drum major of the Parris Island 











Producer, director, and narrator of the Tattoo was £ 
Brigadier A. G. L. Maclean, Retired, of Scotland 


One of the show's highlights was the intri 
performance by Marines from MB, Wash., XS. 
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TATTOO (cont.) 


hour run.. The Canadian Black Watch 
awaited their arrival, then saluted them 
with bagpipes and drums. 

The sizeable 111-man detachment of 
Marines among the total of 650 par- 
ticipating troops from Great Britain 
and Canada, included 66 Marines from 
MB, Wash., D.C. (Drill Team and 
Drum and Bugle Corps); 33 members 
of the PI Band, and a six-man motion 
picture crew from Quantico, Va., 
headed by Captain R. H. Westmoreland 
and Master Sergeant Jack Frank. 
Charged with responsibility for the per- 
formance of all Marines in the show 
was Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr., 
officer in charge of the Bermuda Tattoo 
Detachment. Lieutenant Colonel Roy 
J. Batterton, MB, Wash., D.C., was 
designated executive officer; First Lieu- 
tenant John W. Brown, commanded 
the drill team. Detachment first ser- 
geant’s job went to First Sergeant J. 
R. Alsop, Jr., also of Washington’s Ma- 
rine Barracks. 
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Their trip to Bermuda was not al- 
together a vacation. Hours of intensive 
rehearsal were necessary to coordinate 
the precise music and _ clockwork 
marching performance among U.S., 
Canadian and British troops. The halt 
practiced by Marines, it was found, had 
tc be changed so that it wouldn’t clash 
with the radically different abrupt style 
of the British halt. To accomplish this 
Marines had to accent heavily their 
final step. A uniform marching pace 
for all units also had to be worked out. 
And Technical Sergeant Daniel Oeser, 
drum major of PI’s sharp band, was 
asked to change over to the British 
style of carrying the mace in the left 
hand, with the ball down and tip up. 

Oeser’s musicians were tagged for the 
honor of representing the U.S. music- 
ally at Bermuda because they are con- 
sidered by Marine Headquarters to be 
one of the best 36-piece bands in the 


Corps. Under their leader, Warrant 
Officer LaRocca and Drum Major 
Oeser, the PI musicians more than 


justified Headquarters’ confidence by 
consistently drawing the loudest ova- 
tions of any unit in the entire Tattoo. 

After one of their usual perform- 







ances, the Bermuda Mid-Ocean News 
carried the following article: ‘This 
display of the U.S. Marines had to be 
seen to be believed. These young men 
from Parris Island, the first American 
servicemen to take part in a Tattoo, 
gave an exhibition . . . almost impos- 
sible to describe Reports were 
equally glowing about the Drill Team 
from the Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D.C. “It is to the Britisher something 
‘different’,”’ read the account. “But that 
difference can only be described as 
astounding. The extensive practice drill 
through which the U.S. boys have been 
put has brought to perfection an ex- 
ercise of precision which holds the 
spectator agasp.’”’ And making it more 
spectacular, the Marines wore white 
gloves and used bayonets on their rifles. 

The Marines praised by that account 
were the First Platoon, Ceremonial 
Guard Co., MB, Wash. They won the 
honor of coming to Bermuda in a series 
of intense competitions with other local 
units. 

Another highlight of the show, espec- 
ially to mechanically-minded Marines, 
was the swift, business-like manner in 
which four Canadian gunners as- 
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sembled a jeep. In one-minute and 50 
seconds, the crew attached the chassis, 
body, engine, front and rear differential, 
wheels, clutch-pedal, brake, steering 
wheel, radiator, battery, hood, added 
water and petrol, then drove off. Ac- 
tually, six men were involved in the 
demonstration. But only four worked 
on the assembly. The Canadian record, 
incidentally, is one minute and 45 
seconds. 

To some sharp-eyed observers among 





Pvt. Eugene Makowski and Pfc K. Smith, MB, Wash., 


the nightly crowds it might have ap- 
peared that the Marine Corps’ Drum 
and Bugle Corps were all privates. 
Actually, the men wore, for the first 
time outside the U.S., the new fire 
engine-red uniform recently designed by 
their Drum Major, MsSet. Chris 


Stergiou. The gold chevrons, however, 
were still on order. 

Also seen for the first time outside 
the nation were the Corps’ battle colors, 
with 34 combat streamers signifying the 
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fascinated by leopard skins worn by the Worcestershire bandsmen 





A light drizzle, before the Tattoo, failed to dampen 
the enthusiasm of the P.I. and Bermuda drummers 
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more than 150 Marine Corps engage- 
ments. The Corps’ senior post, the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Wash., D.C., retains 
custody of these historic colors. 

When Marines were not performing 
in the Tattoo, they made their home at 
Warwick Camp, base of Bermuda’s 
Local Forces, the Bermuda Rifles. It 
was located about five miles from the 
Marine Barracks, U.S. Naval Station 
and some 20 minutes from Prospect 
Garrison, site of the nightly ceremony 
under the stars. At this camp, tradi- 
tion demanded that the Union Jack be 
raised prior to the hoisting of American 
colors each morning. Old Glory also 
came down first each evening, in keep- 
ing with the British custom that no 
foreign flag remain flying over its terri- 
tory after their own colors are lowered. 

However, a tang of Marine Corps 
life was added when Master Sergeant 
Paul Banoci, the detachment gunny, 
scoured the local boxing rings for a 
gong suitable to be set up in front of 
the flag pole. After that, Marines again 
heard the familiar sound of a bell toll- 
ing the hours. 

After the nightly Tattoo ceremony 
chores ended, Warwick Camp echoed 
with the blasts of rented motorbikes 
warming up. The base sounded like 
a V-2 launching site as Marines gunned 
their cycles for moonlight trips to 
Hamilton’s resort areas. 

Some of these Marines, however, re- 
gardless of rank, were jolted when told 
by innkeepers: “Sorry, but we don’t 
serve military personnel here.” That 
second-rate citizen status was a new 
one for most. Word was supposed to 
have been passed to the resorts to relax 

TURN PAGE 


Pfc G. Bennett and Corp. J. Wetzel sat in with 
the Coral Islanders, popular local Calypso band 











More than 50,000 persons saw the Bermuda Tattoo. 





British, Canadian and JU. S. forces took part 


TATTOO (cont.) 


the custom during the Tattoo. Some 
resort managers apparently hadn't got- 
ten the word or preferred to retain the 
ban. The Marines struck back by 
declaring some inns “off limits.”’” But 
the innkeepers apparently couldn’t have 
cared less. 

Most of the Marines in Bermuda for 
the first time, enjoyed their visit to the 
island, but many were ready to come 
home before their 10-day Tattoo duties 
had ended. Their jam-packed schedule 
often kept them working until one or 
two in the morning. And, many of the 
Stateside conveniences were missing. 
Wheels were extremely difficult to come 
by. The small island (25 by three 
miles) does not permit private vehicles 
more than 160 inches long by 64 inches 
wide, or more than 16 horsepower. 
Prior to 1946, no cars were permitted on 
the island. And because of the narrow, 
winding roads, a creeping 15-20 mph 
speed limit has been set, with traffic 
keeping to the left, as in England. 
“But,” explained one cabbie, “we only 
go 15 miles an hour when there’s a 
cop behind us.” . 

Another restriction: only residents or Pvt. Eugene Makowski, and Pfcs Kieffer W. Smith and Myles Dolan, 
visitors who had been there for at least MB, Wash., D.C., asked directions from the busiest cop in Bermuda 














30 days may drive cars. And to make 
it tougher, if an owner sells his car 
before he has had it five years—he 
must wait one full year before he may 
legally buy another car. 

One thing Marines did not miss was 
the humid Stateside weather. The 
breezy Bermuda nights were cool 
enough for the ladies to wear furs, and 
were a welcome contrast to the sultry 
Washington and Parris Island evenings. 

For liberty, the anonymity of civilian 
clothes was allowed and _ preferred. 4 
Many Marines, however, caught short 
without civvies, went into Hamilton to 
buy Bermuda shorts and knee socks. 
“There were no bargains,’ concluded 
Corp. Walter E. McLean, drill team 
member. “I had to cough up $1.50 for 
a pair of those socks.”’ And for locomo- 
tion, everyone it seemed, had rented a 
motor bike. Cost of rental for the entire 
stay ran around $27. 

While in Bermuda, some of the Ma- 





— 7 , rines picked up mock British accents, 
The crack drill team of MB, Washington, D.C., performed for an and most brought back English expres- 
evening crowd at the Princess Hotel. Pl's band also gave a concert sions. “Lend me a few shillings,’ was 
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often heard. “Got it made’’ was soon 
changed to “Got it jammered.” Ideas 
were ‘“smashing’’ or “champion” in- 
stead of merely good ones. “Righto!” 
replaced “OK.” “Blokes” was used for 
“fellows,” “Slope arms” was heard in- 
stead of ‘“‘left-shoulder arms.” Native 
Bermudians were known as “Onions,” 
the island vernacular. Soda pop became 
“tonic” or “mineral.” 

Instead of “Forward March,” it was 
“By the Center, Quick March.” Some 
Marine bandsmen found it difficult to 
understand Lt. Elloway’s command. 
to “Keep 'em in the ain,” when he re- 
ferred to their instruments. Ain, it 
turned out, was the British way of 
saying air. And when Marines did any- 
thing worthy of commendation, their 
buddies, mocking the British, would 
all stand and shout: “Let’s give three 
cheers for Joe! Hip, Hip, Hooray, etc.” 

About the only jive the British and 
Canadians picked up from the Marines 
was “What's new at Tattoo?” Many 
Canadians and British were mildly 








surprised to note that for the first time, 
they had seen Marines wearing medals, 
instead of only ribbons on their uni- 
forms. 

As far as camp life was concerned, 
most facilities were adequate. Hot 
water, however, was quite rare and 
usually a mixture of rain and salt 
water. In addition, there were the usual 
tropic-like dampness and profusion of 
bugs and flies. 

Far and away the highlight of War- 
wick life was its excellent chow. The in- 
ternationally-operated UN-style mess 
was a model of joint teamwork. Credit 
for this belongs to hard-working Ser- 
geant Robert Wildonger, from PI, the 
mess sergeant. His galley crew: One 
Bermuda dishwasher; three Canadian 
messmen; four Marine cooks, and six 
sailors from the Naval Station. 

In camp, Marines passed the time by 
throwing musical jam _ sessions that 
lasted until dawn. Usually, Canadian 
or British musicians would sit in on 
the jump and jive. On one occasion, a 





Calypso band, aboard to pose for pic- 
tures with the Marines, also joined in. 

The city of Hamilton did its share 
to help publicize the tourist attraction 
sponsored by their government. Mer- 
chants displayed flags and colorful 
window posters, and a miniature castle 
was built in the center of the city as a 
ticket sales booth. 

Everywhere in the world, Marines 
noted, a roof is just something to cover 
your head. In Bermuda, it also catches 
rain. Drinking water is collected from 
each roof by residents and stored in a 
tank beneath the house. Periodically, 
a health inspector checks. One of the 
things he’s interested in is fish. If 
there’s no fish in the water tank, he 
puts one in. Its purpose: to eat mos- 
quito and insect larvae. You're not 
supposed to taste the fishiness of the 
water. 

Bermudians, who introduced tennis 
to the U.S. in 1874, and from whose 
island British forces launched their 
attack to burn Washington in 1814, 
have only one industry: the tourist. 
He’s mainly from the U.S. Canadian, 
British and American money are all 
accepted—quite readily. If a_ clerk 
recognizes your accent she quotes you 
a price in dollars, rather than shillings. 
The profitable tourist industry does 
so well that Bermuda needs no income 
tax, inheritance tax, and has no public 
debt. Its property tax is one of the 
lowest in the world. 

Bermuda, England’s oldest colony, 
outdoes its travel folders in beauty. 
The water near its shores is a brilliant 
blue-green and contrasts with the 
oleander and _  bougainvillaea which 
abound on the island. Bermuda was 
discovered about the same time as the 
American continent and settled by the 
English. Shakespeare’s’ play, The 
Tempest, is believed to have been based 
on a ship wreck which occurred there. 
Mark Twain and Woodrow Wilson dis- 
covered the resort and made it a favor- 
ite loafing place. In 1941, Uncle Sam, 
in the historic bases for destroyers 
trade with Great Britain, acquired a 
99-year lease, and unfurled the Stars 
and Stripes over the island. 

The man responsible for the Marines’ 
role in. the Tattoo, Brigadier Maclean, 
is a wispy individual, usually seen in 
dark-rimmed glasses, kilt and a Scotch 
plaid cap. He has an avid interest in 
Tattoos and is probably one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on the 
subject. The brigadier is amazingly 
spry, and his silvery hair adds distinc- 
tion to his appearance. 

He has been producing razzle-dazzle 
military shows (continued on page 85) 


é Pipe Major Duncan Rankin, of the Royal Highland Regt., 
Black Watch, Canada, piped the solo in "The Lone Piper” 
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by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 
SSgt. Donald Mosely 
2nd Mar. Div. 











HEY PUSHED the panic 
button on Delta Company, 
2d Batt. Second Marines, 

just after midnight. Orders came down 
from Second Marine Division head- 
quarters to beef Delta up to full- 
strength company, issue live ammo and 
have the unit ready for an airlift in the 
shortest time possible. 

This was peacetime, 1957. To be 
rousted from a warm bunk at midnight 
is unusual enough, but when “Pay Call” 
‘sounds and a Navy corpsman is stand- 

ing by with a needle, the troops begin 
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Captain Edgar Musgrove, Delta Co. CO, got his last-minute briefing 





to wonder. Delta Company had been 
scheduled to leave the following week 
to effect the normal relief of a company 
of Marines on duty at Port Lyautey. 
But the original schedule had called for 
transport by ship, not by air. 

Coupled with the rumors that im- 
mediately began the rounds was the 
fact that live ammunition was being 
issued to the company. New faces were 
appearing in the squad bay—Marines 
who had been members of other com- 
panies just minutes before. They were 
machine gunners, mortar men and 
rocket crews. The original Delta Com- 
pany orders had not called for any 
crew-served weapons. 

When the word came down from 
Division, Captain Edgar F. Musgrove, 
the company commander, was at home, 
asleep. The first sergeant, Technical 
Sergeant Lewis L. Jackson, Jr., was at 
the Hadnot Point Staff NCO Club. 
Phone calls brought them to the 2d 
Battalion headquarters building on the 





from Major W. E. Brandon and Lieutenant Colonel Walter Holomon 


double. Other married personnel were 
filtering in as they were reached by 
phone and knocks on the door. 

The majority of the troops were in 
the barracks. The following morning 
the regimental commander was sched- 
uled to inspect clothing. Many of the 
Marines already had their gear laid out 
and were sleeping on their spare blanket 
—a time-honored device of Marines 
who appreciate a more-or-less leisurely 
reveille. 

In the organized confusion that fol- 
lowed the midnight breakout, where 
private and officer alike were cramming 
gear into seabags and making up the 
light marching order, the thrill of a hot 
move was infecting the troops. There 
vere unsettled conditions in several 
parts of the world and the rank and 
file were enjoying the usual guessing 
game as to their destination. No one 


would jerk up an outfit this way, give 
them shots, pay them and issue live 
ammunition unless something had hit 

TURN PAGE 





“D” Co. packed up in eight hours, 45 minutes during 


a Simplified Operational Readiness Test 
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PANIC (cont.) 


the fan. Something had hit, but not 
what any of them had expected. 

They were being SORTied! 

SORT, Simplified Operational Read- 
iness Test, is the newest wrinkle worked 
up to evaluate the readiness of Fleet 
Marine Force combat units. But Delta 
Company, ignorant of the _ exercise, 
labored on, certain that they were the 
vanguard of a possible shoot-out some- 
place on the globe. 

The lights were also burning at 
Division Headquarters, which helped 
give the impression of a real crisis. In 
the various staff offices, there and 
down the line, Marines were hurriedly 
reporting in to begin the work neces- 
sary to move a combat unit. 

They were also ignorant of SORT. 

But let’s leave the troops in their 
preparation and go back to the begin- 
ning of SORT 

Since the earliest days of the Marine 
Corps, readiness has been a working eee 


policy and not just a word. Light marching orders must be packed properly before shoving 
(The Second Marines chased the Pvts. H. Bellis and M. Mitchley learned how during their first move 


Moros from Cavite through the steam- 
ing swamps and jungles to the steep 
cliffs of Samar during the Philippine 
insurrection in 1899.) 


Methods, theories and practices have the Corps could send combat units into 
been devised and tried; some have been the field in unbelievably short time. 
discarded, others modified and accepted Even so, Marine Corps planners have 
through the years until it seemed that never been satisfied. For, in this age, 


Last in pay line was Pvt, F. Wilhelm. He got his 
cash from Lt. R. Woodward and Pfc G. Blanton 


The Ordnance Contact Team, Service Regiment, e 
scanned all weapons. Pfc King drew a new BAR 
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tween victory or defeat. 
SORT is one more refinement in the 
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units. It is designed to activate not 
only infantry but the tank and artillery 
components as well. In the initial 
phase, only these types of units will 
hear the panic button. Future plans 
call for the service units to be tested in 
much the same manner. 

(In 1904, the Second Marines were 
sent to Panama and Colombia.) 

The basic idea of SORT is very 
simple when written down on paper. 
The Second Marine Division letter de- 
fining the operation lists only three 
paragraphs for an infantry company. 
The first is to issue individual and 
crew-served weapons and move to a 
designated area within a_ prescribed 
time. 

The second states that live ammuni- 


wer 


Gunnery Sergeant, SSgt. B. Peplinski, 
held a pre-dawn muster at Radio Island 





tion will be issued and the unit directed 
to conduct live firing exercises at pre- 
scribed targets. 

The third deals with the reports to 
be made on the exercise. 

But since Marines are notorious for 
rooting out the truth about troop 
movements, division planners decided 
to use a little twist. By choosing a 
company already selected for an over- 
seas move, they threw all hands off the 
track. To add to the illusion, a top 
secret target was selected and made 
known to the responsible officers. Only 
the division commander, Major Gen- 
eral Reginald H. Ridgely, Jr., and his 
staff, knew that it was an exercise. It 
was as close to the real thing as they 
could devise. 


In Barracks 202, Delta Company’s 
Camp Lejeune home, the troops thought 
it was anything but a drill. 

TSgt. Jackson had returned to 2d 
Battalion headquarters to find it fully 
manned. His company commander was 
closeted with Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter Holomon, the battalion CO and 
Major William E. Brandon, the execu- 
tive officer. Jackson got his fill-in from 
Sergeant Major G. E. Foster. His big- 
gest problem was to be that of joining 
80 new men. Delta Company was ori- 
ginally scheduled to take only three 
rifle platoons to Port Lyautey. 

Jackson is used to fast moves. He 
went to Korea with the First Marine 
Brigade in 1950 and picked up two 
Purple Hearts before being rotated to 
the United States. His first move was 
to wake his clerks and set them to 
packing their gear. The time was 0015. 
He told them to tell no one what was 
going on. As soon as the clerks had 
their seabags and packs ready, they 
turned to on change of address cards 
and the records of the new men joining 
the company. Teams were working 
through the other companies in the 
battalion, selecting enlisted and officer 
personnel to join Delta. 

Private David W. Covington was the 
first junior man in the company to be 
awakened. It was a while before he 
could figure out just what was happen- 
ing. It was the first time he had ever 
TURN PAGE 
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Early morning unloading and assembly scene at Radio Island revealed 
the grim-faced Marines, and their equipment, ready for a swift move 
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PANIC (cont.) 


actually seen the panic button pushed. 

“When I passed the word for pay call 
at 0300, the troops thought I was nuts,” 
he related later when Delta was stand- 
ing easy. “Most of them thought it was 
a gag.” 

(In 1911 the Second Marines took 
off for China to watch the death throes 
of the Manchu Dynasty and the birth 
of the Republic of China.) 

By 0100 the Ordnance contact team 
from the Second Service Regiment ar- 
rived and began checking all crew- 
served weapons. The NCO-in-Charge, 
Master Sergeant Stephan Cronan, noted 
later that the troops were more eager 
than excited. 

“Some young officer came up to me 
about 0200,” the near 30-year veteran 
recalled, ‘“and wanted to know what all 
the excitement was about. I asked him, 
‘Excitement, what excitement?’ He went 
off sort of mumbling to himself.” 

By 0630, every weapon in the com- 
pany had been checked and okayed. 
The job would have been finished 
sooner except that the newly joined 
members were still straggling in from 
the other companies. 

Most of Delta Company was paid 
by 0330 but there were stragglers in 
line later. The corpsmen moved their 
serum and needles into the mess hall 
behind the barracks to speed up the 
process. The entire company received 
their shots in an hour and a half. That 
also helped add to the feeling of crisis, 
but the truth of the matter was that 
the Marines had to have their shots 
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First Sergeant Jackson and SSgt. Peplinski examined all the 
seabags to make certain that they had been marked properly 





before going to Port Lyautey. Their 
schedule had been moved up a few 
days. 

Missing 782 gear and clothing was 
issued in an hour. Warehouses were 
opened to fill supply needs and the 
battalion supply section took exactly 
30 minutes to fill requisitions for every- 
thing from gas masks to “C”’ rations. 

(In 1912 it was Cuba again, Porto 
Rico and Vera Cruz in 1914.) 

By 0900, eight hours and 45 minutes 
after the panic button had been pushed, 
Col. Holomon took the salute of Capt. 
Musgrove. Delta Company was ready 
to board aircraft. In those few hours, 
the company had joined more than 80 
new men, dropped three who were on 
leave, drawn machine guns, mortars 
and rockets, been paid, inoculated and 
packed. From an understrength com- 
pany of 135 men, they were now a war 
strength unit ready for combat. 

That they were excited, was under- 
standable. Some were a bit worried. 
Private Wilfred P. Arcand, of the third 
platoon, was worried about his car and 
all the civvies he had shipped home. 
Some of the married personnel fretted 
about their families a bit, especially 
those who had joined from the other 
companies. But they were ready, willing 
—and impatient. 

Division headquarters let them stand 
easy while they evaluated the test. Then 
the blow fell. 

It was only a drill! 

The groan could be heard all the way 
to division headquarters. For the troops 
it was mainly a job of repacking their 
gear and waiting for their normal de- 
parture date but the staff sections had 


Pfc Charles C. Kay didn't let the rapid move 


interfere with his customary ration of shut-eye 





to unscramble all the work they had 
done in the last few hours. Equipment 
had to be turned in and accounted for. 
All crew-served weapons were to be re- 
turned, as was ammunition and gas 
masks. 

A line quickly formed outside First 
Sergeant Jackson’s door. No one wanted 
to be left behind. Deals were attempted 
by the disappointed stay-at-homes and 
two of the newly joined Staff NCOs re- 
sorted to straw-pulling to see who 
would go with the company. The loser, 
Staff Sergeant Harvey O. Kirk, was 
extremely vocal. The winner, and new 
Delta Company gunnery sergeant, Staff 
Sergeant Benjamin  Peplinski, was 
noticeably exultant. 

Jackson's first concern was to return 
the newly joined Marines to their orig- 
inal units. New orders had to be cut 
and a new loading schedule worked up. 

The SORT had been successful, even 
more so since the air of secrecy had 
kept anyone from guessing it was any- 
thing but a drill. From regiment to 
battalion, battalion to company, the 
sections had proved that they could 
meet any requirement and time sched- 
ule set by division headquarters. 

And so, thought the somewhat dis- 
gruntled troops of Delta Company, 
we'll just hop aboard the trucks and 
motor down to Morehead City, N.C., 
like we planned. Then we'll go aboard 
an LST for a restful voyage. But it 
didn’t happen quite that way. 

The trucks dropped the company on 
the docks at Radio Island and shoved 
off. But their LST, the USS Windham 
County, sailed majestically by the wait- 
ing Marines and docked at Morehead 











City. Capt. Musgrove made a speed 
run to the docks and found that the 
LST was so loaded that they couldn't 
let the troops in through the bow doors. 
The Navy station boat, LCU 827, vol- 
unteered to ferry the troops back to 
the docks. The additional time delayed 
their sailing by two hours and it was 
a tired company of Marines who finally 
saw the North Carolina shoreline fade 
in the distance. 

Behind them lay some of the most 
frantic moments and rumors of their 
life. Behind them also, the still-growl- 
ing members of the Second Marines, 
who had been left at Camp Lejeune. 
But there was an air of relief, since no 
one wanted another war. 

There were plenty of smiles, from 
battalion level up to the division com- 
mander’s office. The Second Marines 
had passed their SORT with excellent 
marks. 

- — - . But there was also a nagging feeling 
~ Delta Company, 2nd Battalion, Second Marines boarded an LCU and in the minds of other troop com- 
” was ferried to Morehead City, N.C., as part of the realistic SORT manders—who don’t know when the 
panic button will be pushed for them. 

Next time, it may be the real thing. 

END 
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transport combat-equipped Test secret was so well kept that only the division 
infantrymen. The Simplified Operational Readiness commander and his staff knew it was merely a drill 
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POST OF THE CORPS 


Tripoli 
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by Patrick J. Mahoney III | 


Photos by 


Silvio Peluffo \ 


CENTURY and a half ago 


the rulers of Morocco, Al- — 

. ne iaaak ae 
geria, Tunisia and Tripoli By 

collected tribute from all nations whose ’ * 1f 
ships sailed the Mediterranean. Na- Re) 


tions paid for the right of their mer- 
chantmen to conduct trade along the 
Barbary Coast. 

Yusef Karamanli, Pasha of Tripoli, 
was not satisfied with the amount of 
tribute being paid by the United States, 
and threatened war if it were not in- 
creased. America, still an infant among 
nations, had paid out more than $2,- 
000,000 in tribute between 1790 and 
1800. Like a youngster with a consider- 
able temper, she balked when the Pasha 
demanded more. President Jefferson 
sent a squadron of three frigates and a 
sloop of war to blockade Tripoli harbor 
in retaliation. 

In the Spring of 1804, William Eaton, 
an American Consular Officer assigned 
to Tunis, came up with an alternate 





plan to solve the problem. A Marine 
Detachment under the command of 
Lieutenant Presley O’Bannon, and 
Greek and Egyptian mercenaries, 
marched overland from Egypt and cap- 
tured the Fortress of Derna and the 
city of Benghazi. With this force came 
Hamet Karamanli, older brother and 
rightful ruler of Tripoli, whom the 
Pasha had driven into exile. Eaton 
hoped to restore Hamet to the throne, 
once Tripoli had fallen to his forces. 
Fate intervened, however, when the 
Pasha and America called a truce, end- 
ing the war. Yusef Karamanli remained 
on the throne. 

From these brief encounters, the Ma- 
rine Corps has retained two things: a 





* 
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phrase in the famous Marines’ Hymn, . : 
and the Mameluke sword. An exact TSgt. W. Gorman and Sgt. R. Strong visited the Arch of Marcus 

replica of this sword, surrendered to Aurelius, built before Christ to honor Roman victory over the Berbers 
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Tripoli gave the Corps 


two things: the Mameluke sword 


and a phrase for our hymn 





The Castello of Tripoli is a famed landmark in 
which the crew of the frigate Philadelphia were 


O’Bannon by the Bey of Derna, is worn 
teday by Marine Corps officers. 

Tripoli greeted Marines for the sec- 
ond time on December 13, 1951, when a 
six-man detachment assumed responsi- 
bility for security of the then Consulate 
General. Exactly 11 days later, Libya, 
an Italian colony, gained her independ- 
ence. The Consulate General was raised 
to a Legation status. 

In the early days of the detachments’ 
history, the Marines’ living quarters 
left much to be desired. They were 
a far cry from the modern two-story 
home in the Garden City district now 
occupied by the men. 

The Marine detachment, under the 





AT PRESS TIME, Leather- 
neck learned of the untimely 
and tragic death of TSgt. Wil- 
mer M. Gorman in a drowning 
accident. Leatherneck hopes 
this article will now stand as 
a testimonial to the long and 
faithful service TSgt. Gorman 
gave to his country, his Corps 
and the Marines who served 
with him. 














command of Technical Sergeant Wil- 
mer M. Gorman, a veteran of both 
World War II and Korea, is a unit of 
Fox Company, Headquarters Battalion, 
Headquarters Marine Corps. The Trip- 
oli detachment is directly responsible 
to the Regional Security Director, Cap- 
tain Forrest Hunt in Beirut, Lebanon. 

Watch-standing at the embassy is 
divided among the four sergeants. 
Watches run during lunch hours and 
after the close of daily business. Sun- 
day is a 24-hour watch divided between 
two men. 

“Montezuma Hall,’ as the Marine 
Villa is called, is a five-minute walk 
from the embassy. It boasts individual 








imprisoned during the War of 1804. The twin pillars 
nearby support the legendary Romulus and Remus 





rooms for each of the five men, a large 
television-equipped living room-dining 
room combination, a bar appropriately 
called “‘Tun Tavern,” an oversize galley 
and an overhanging roof which shelters 
the patio during the hot Summer even- 
ings. 

Television programs are _ received 
from Wheelus Field, the largest U. S. 
Air Force base outside the continental 
limits of the U. S. It’s located five 
miles east of town. Most of the shows 
are “canned” and are four to five 
months old. Nevertheless, they are still 
a source of familiar entertainment. 

Tripoli’s climate is comparable to 
Southern California. The city, which 
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TSgt. Wilmer Gorman, pointed out a WWII Italian south of Tripoli. The formidable concrete structure 














blockhouse that commanded a crucial road juncture was abandoned in the wake of the Axis retreat 


TRIPOLI (cont.) 


has been called, “cleanest on the Medi- 
terranean,” boasts wonderful beaches, 
excellent sailing, and underwater spear 
fishing, second to none. Three golf 
courses are near at hand but sand 
fairways and brown greens make this 
sport a handicapper’s paradise. Tennis 
and horseback riding are also available, 
but swimming is preferred. 

The Tripoli Marines are included in 
many of the local social activities. The 
Air Force, Army Port Detachment and 
American Oil personnel frequently in- 
vite the Marines to their parties and 
beach gatherings. 

From time to time, the Marines re- 
turn the hospitality at parties in 
Montezuma Hall. The Corps’ birthday 
ball is one of the major social events 
of the year. The American Ambassador 
is guest of honor at this function and 
officiates in the annual cake-cutting 
ceremony. 

The city of Tripoli is a mixture of the 
old and new. Everywhere are examples 
of former cultures, Phoenician, Roman 
and Byzantine. From the remains of 
the Phoenician grist mill in the park 
near the Lungo Mare, to the Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, tourist and _ local 
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TSgt. Wilmer Gorman, NCOinC of the Tripoli Detachment, conferred 
with Ambassador J. L. Tappin, ex-Army colonel, on security details 











Sgt. Jim McCluggage, "clocks in’ 
during night watch at the embassy 


Four Marines at the American Embassy, 





Tripoli, stand security watches and maintain 


{= the Corps’ high standards ; 











Since most of the local merchants speak Italian, the Tripoli Marines 
decided to learn the language and signed up for tutored instruction 


amateur photographers find a wealth 
of attractions. 

This city of 135,000 people was once 
the site of the ancient Roman city of 
Oea, a name preserved for posterity by 
a local brewery. It was also once a 
part of the famed Three Cities (Tripo- 
litania) with Sabratha located 40 miles 
to the west and Leptis Magna 100 miles 
to the east. The ruins of the latter two 
are tourist attractions. 

The night life of Tripoli is somewhat 
limited. Several good restaurants are 
close at hand, and for those who like 
to wager against the odds, the Uaddan 
Hotel boasts a fine casino, comparable 
to those on the continent. The ‘Shores 
Of Tripoli Club” provides Stateside 
meals and refreshments at reasonable 
prices. All the members of the Tripoli 
Detachment are members of this 
private club. 

Among the several annual ceremonies 
in which the Marines take part is 
Memorial Day. Each year, the Ambas- 
sador lays a wreath on the tombs of five 
American seamen who are buried in 
the Old Protestant Cemetery. They lost 
their lives in 1804 when the I/ntrepid 
sank mysteriously in the harbor of 
Tripoli during a daring raid. 

During the year, ships from the U. S. 
Sixth Fleet honor them with flowers 
and ceremonies during brief visits to 
the Libyan capital. The Embassy Ma- 
rines usually serve as part of the honor 


and color guard. 
TURN PAGE 


Sgt. Ron Strong _ spit-shined 
his shoes before going on duty 
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Sgt. J. Koblinski demonstrated his method of working with bar b 
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ells 


to Sgt. K. Dunn. Marines intend to stay fit despite the remote duty 
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Calisthenic workouts on a beach, a mile west of the 


town, are compulsory for men of the detachment. 


Favorite rendezvous of Tripoli's Marines is Montezuma Hall. 


Gunny 


Gorman, left, often served former Marines, now working with embassy 
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TRIPOLI (cont.) 


The advantages of being so near to 
the large American air base are many 
In addition to the commissary and Post 
Exchange, base privileges include a 
clothing store, three theaters, two golf 
courses, tennis courts, bowling alleys. 
a library, a well-staffed hospital and 
dental clinic and a filling station and 
garage. Automobile spare parts are 
sent in from Germany. Gasoline sells 
for 19 cents a gallon; motor oil is 25 
cents a quart. Spare parts and me- 
chanic fees are extremely reasonable. 

Training is somewhat difficult due to 
the small size of the detachment and 
the duty hours; nevertheless, the unit 
attends school on small arms and 
tactics during off-duty hours. In addi- 
tion, some of the men are enrolled in 
MCI courses and Marine Corps Schools 
extension courses. The entire detach- 
ment is signed up for Italian language 
classes. Since Libya is a former Italian 
colony, the majority of the citizens of 
Tripolitania speak Italian. There are 
more than 40,000 Italian citizens living 
in Tripoli and since many of them are 
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The sessions, which keep the Marines in trim, are 
usually followed by a little roadwork along the sea 
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Sgt. J. McCluggage and Barbara Blume, of the Wheelus Air Force Base has two excellent golf 
Embassy, viewed Tripoli from atop Old Castello courses. Clubs are provided by Special Services 
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Sgt. Ken Dunn, Misses Dorothy Romeo, Christine Hill and Sergeant 
R. Strong, relax at a popular sidewalk cafe during off duty hours 





merchants, a knowledge of the language 
is advantageous. 

Goods purchased on the local econ- 
omy are expensive in comparison with 
Stateside prices. The Libyan Pound is 
composed of 100 Piasters, worth 2.8 
cents each, making the Libyan Pound 
comparable to its Sterling counterpart 
—$2.80. Services, on the other hand 
are much cheaper than at home. A 
haircut costs 10 Piasters or 28 cents; 
a shoe shine less than a dime. A full 
time houseboy is paid 28 to 35 dollars 
per month, depending upon his ability. 

In the complaint department, geo- 
graphical isolation ranks high. Week- 
end trips are out of the question. It’s 
650 miles across the desert to Benghazi, 
the capital of the eastern province of 
Cyrenaica, and nearly the same to 
Tunis in Tunisia. The coast highway 
is a ribbon of concrete and asphalt, 
much of it in need of repair. Rome, 
1025 air miles to the north, or three 
hours by commercial airline, costs ap- 
proximately 50 dollars one way. Each 
man, however, is allowed one free 
“Morale Flight” per tour to Italy, 
France, Germany or England on a 
space available basis, courtesy of the 
United States Air Force. With the 
initial cost of transportation taken care 
of, a short vacation on the continent 
isn’t too expensive. 

Despite its isolation, Tripoli affords 
the men of the detachment an interest- 
ing duty station. And, almost in keep- 
ing with the words from The Marines’ 
Hymn, they might like to pull a tour of 
duty at the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 
City next. But, somehow, the transfer, 
“From the shores of Tripoli to the Halls 
of Montezuma,” wouldn’t sound just 
right... END 
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On his early morning walks, Gen. 
Pate carries one of his prized 
possesions — an "iddawa" stick — 
which was given to him in Korea. 
Translated, it means ‘Come here’ 


























he leaves his office at night, General Pate's desk 
is clean. Nothing is held for a decision "tomorrow" 


The CMC's weekly schedule and daily appointment 


calendar leave no time for wasted motion. Before 











The Commandant’s job does not begin at 


0800 and end at 1630. He's “on duty” 24 hours a day 


OMORROW, AT 0720, the front door 
of the house at 801 “G” St., S.E., in 
Washington, will open and through 

it will stride a tall, square-shouldered Marine. 
He will have in his hand a walking stick, and 
if the clock does not run too fast against him, 
he may cover 18 city blocks before a black 
sedan overtakes him somewhere on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Passersby sometimes fail to 
recognize the man with the “iddawa’”’ cane, 
but they often wonder about that constella- 
tion of stars riding on his shoulder. When 
they’ve counted up to four, they’re ready to 
assume that he must be some kind of general, 
probably a very big one. 


The man they wonder about is Randolph 
McCall Pate, Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps. As Commandant, he is 
the very biggest general in the Corps. 

When the car (license plates no. 1775) 
leaves the curb, its passenger settles against 
the seat and begins to write hurriedly on a 
small note pad. The walk has given him time 
to think deeply about the Corps and the 
things which need to be done. He puts them 
down on paper during the 15-minute ride to 
his office. 

How will his day go at Headquarters? No 
one really knows. Only one thing is certain; 
he will be extremely busy. 

The Commandant’s (text continued on page 37) 
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The Commandant 
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Gen. Randolph McC. Pate 
office staff Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps 
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The Commandant goes to the Pentagon twice a week to attend Joint 
Chiefs of Staff meetings. He's met and escorted by TSgt. F. G. Kelly 











COMMANDANT (cont.) 


job does not begin at 0800 and end at 
1630. Like all other Marines, he’s “on 
duty” 24 hours a day—and he takes 
orders, the same as they. His boss is 
the Secretary of the Navy, and his ob- 
ligations to the SecNav are defined in 
the Marine Corps Manual: 

“The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps is vested by law with the re 
sponsibility for administering the Ma 
rine Corps in the name of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to achieve maximum 
effectiveness in the support of funda- 
mental naval policy. In the execution 
of this function, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps is the Marine Corps 
Command Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

Perhaps a simpler way of putting it 
would be to say merely that the Com 
mandant is in charge of running the 
Corps. The way he does it is up to him, 
but always with one thought in mind; 
he is ultimately responsible for every- 
thing the Marine Corps does—and for 
everything it should fail to do. Above 
all else, he must remain aware of the 
fact that the Corps exists in response 
to this country’s need for a_ hard- 
hitting, fast-moving combat organiza- 
tion, always alert and ready to under- 
take any assignment required in the 
Nation’s interest. No one knows better 
than General Pate that we are now 
living in the ominous shadow of the 

TURN PAGE 


The Commandant's Weekly Conference is held on Pate is briefed on the problems of the Corps by 
Thursdays at 1400. During the meeting, General the division heads at Headquarters, Marine Corps 
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The day MSgt. Wilbur Bestwick was promoted to sergeant major of 





Thursday 0900 


1000 


1000 





HQMC, Gen. Pate invited the sergeant and Mrs. Bestwick for coffee 


COMMANDANT (cont.) 


mushroom cloud. If it should 
look like rain, the Commandant wants 
to assure himself, and the Nation, that 
the Corps’ umbrella is ready. He de- 
scribed that readiness not long ago 
when he addressed the graduates of the 
Senior and Junior Schools at Quantico: 

at no time in its history has 
this Nation had a greater need for a 
highly mobile, flexible force-in-readi- 
ness. This is a force-in-being, skilled in 
modern combat, prepared for a variety 
of missions including the amphibious 
assault. It must be prepared to employ 
nuclear weapons offensively yet it must 
not be powerless should it be con- 
fronted by a situation where—for what- 
ever reason—nuclear weapons can not 


ever 


be employed.” 

Reassuring words, when they come 
from one who is so seriously dedicated 
to the defense of this Nation. But, 
General Pate would not have anyone 
become so reassured that he becomes 
complacent, for therein lies the greatest 
danger. 

A day in the life of the Commandant 
is marked by a string of rapid events, 
most of which have been scheduled in 
advance. He does, however, follow a 
“must” list which forms a basis for 
the weekly conferences and _ briefings 
he is required to attend: 


Monday No regularly 
scheduled 
commitments 

Tuesday 0930 Armed 


Forces Policy 
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(Tuesday) 


Wednesday 1100 


When a recent class was graduated from the Junior-Senior Course 


Council 
Meeting 
Room 3E912, 
Pentagon 
Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
briefing 
Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 


meeting 


1100 


1400 


#€ 


Special Intel- 
ligence brief- 
ing. (Only 
CMC and 
CofS are 
cleared to at- 
tend). 
SecNav 
briefing. 
(Will be re- 
scheduled, as 
appropriate, 
at a 
ly convenient 
time should 
National Se- 
curity Coun- 
cil meeting 
be held). 
National Se- 
curity Coun- 
cil Meeting, 
White 
House. 
(CMC at- 
tends by in- 
vitation 
only). 

G-2 Intelli- 
gence brief- 
ing. Devoted 


mutual- 


to world-wide 
coverage of a 
military and 
political 
nature; plus 
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at MCS, Quantico, Va., General Pate was there to congratulate them 
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General Pate went to Annapolis, Md. in June to 
administer the oath of office to those midshipmen 


(Thursday) a topic of 
specific inter- 
est. (First 
Thursday of 


the month 
only). 

G-2, G-3 and 
Division of 
Aviation 
briefing. 
(Third 
Thursday of 
the month 
only). 

CMC 
Weekly Con- 
ference. 
Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
briefing. 
Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 
meeting. 

There are some blank spaces in the 
weekly schedule. Anticipating a day 
when the No. 1 man might rise from 
his desk and exclaim, ‘“Egad, I have 
nothing to do!” an inventive genius 
produced for him an additional ap- 
pointment calendar. It is a clever time 
sheet worked out, some swear, to a 
tenth of a second, and it lists all the 
Commandant’s appointments for the 
day: personal interviews, visits by 
dignitaries, luncheons, social engage- 
ments, military presentations, formal 
dinners, ad infinitum. If, at your own 
request, your name should appear on 
the appointment list, you may use up 
your allotted number of seconds with 


1400 
Friday 0845 


1000 
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little reservation. On the other hand, 
if you are one who goofed on an im- 
portant project at Headquarters, you 
may be invited to be the Comman- 
dant’s special guest. When you are 
dismissed, you will be impressed by 
the great amount of time the CMC de- 
voted entirely to you. 

The Military Secretary to the Com- 
mandant is Colonel Ormond R. Simp- 
son, whose regular duties call for him 
to supervise every function which takes 
place within the CMC’s immediate of- 


in the Class of 1957 who were to be commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the U. S. Marine Corps 
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General and Mrs. Pate honored the Secretary of the Navy, Thomas 
Gates, Jr. (left) during a party which was held at the CMC's home 


fice. In addition, each letter addressed 
to the Commandant passes over Col. 
Simpson’s desk. If a letter requires 
staff action, it is sent to the Secretary 
of the General Staff who, in the name 
of the Chief of Staff, routes it to the 
appropriate staff section for the neces- 
sary information upon which to base a 
reply. Perhaps one of Col. Simpson’s 
biggest responsibilities, as Military Sec- 
retary, is to organize the countless de- 
tails which make up the Commandant’s 
day. 

TURN PAGE 
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COMMANDANT (cont.) 


That part of the job wouldn’t be 
too hard, because things run smoothly 
around any general’s office—or else. 
But it’s that 365-day time sheet that 
can cause a man to chew his pencils in 
half. Almost everyone knows that a 
day is limited to 24 hours, but there 
are a few who haven't yet got the word. 
They are the unthinking visitors who 
blast in from outer space to demand an 
immediate audience with the Comman- 
dant. The colonel would be a happier 
man today if that other Commandant, 
Julius Caesar, had worked out a 13- 
month calendar. 

General Pate has two aides, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Sherman A. Smith and 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Wid- 
decke. Col. Smith, while performing 
the regular functions of an aide-de- 
camp, is also responsible for recom- 
mended guest lists, CMC parties, trip 
planning as required, and the CMC’s 
evening social engagements. Col. Wid- 
decke, besides his regular aide-de-camp 
duties, is responsible for Marine Corps 
Band matters, supplies and arrange- 
ments for CMC parties, and trips made 
by the Commandant, as required. 


Although General Pate 


The CMC leaves his office between 1730 and 1900. 








If they're lucky, 


the Pates have 30 minutes to relax before attending a social function 


is an ardent fisherman 


and an expert woodworker, he 


seldom finds the time to indulge in his hobbies 



























Another busy man who is part of the 
immediate office staff of the Com- 
mandant is Captain Harold L. Sawyer. 
He is responsible for all administrative 
matters pertaining directly to the im- 
mediate office of the Commandant; 
supervision of administrative matters 
including civilian and enlisted person- 
nel; providing office equipment and 
supplies; drafting of correspondence 
for the CMC’s signature, as required; 
and supervising the security and main- 
tenance of the office. 

Mrs. Mary C. Turner, a former Wom- 
an Marine, is the Commandant’s 
social secretary. She is responsible for 
advising the Commandant, military 
secretary, aides-de-camp and_ other 
staff agencies at HQMC on matters of 
protocol and precedence incident to of- 
ficial entertaining. Her additional duties 
include: maintaining all correspond- 
ence, records, files pertaining to the 
Commandant’s_ official, semi-official 
and personal engagements and com- 
mitments; preparation and distribution 
of reports and lists concerning the 
CMC’s engagements and public ap- 
pearances; preparation of guest lists, 


€ The general likes to refinish 


antiques in his own workshop 


rect TF west mR mw. 
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The CMC and Mrs. Pate stroll through their flower garden which 


adjoins the historic Marine Barracks at 8th and Eye in Washington 


extending invitations, and maintaining 
all records regarding the Commandant’s 
official entertainment. In spare mo- 
ments, she prepares table diagrams, 
place cards and escort cards for the 
CMC'’s official dinners! 

Miss Katherine Paine, also a former 
Woman Marine, is secretary to the 
aides-de-camp. In addition, she assists 
Col. Widdecke in coordinating and 
clearing Marine Band engagements, as- 
sists the social secretary (who can use 
the help) and performs secretarial ser- 
vice for the CMC and military secre- 
tary. 

Two enlisted Marines, Staff Sergeant 
Archie L. Early and Sergeant William 
A. Pritchett, also serve on the staff. 
Early is the Administrative NCO and 
stenographer while Pritchett performs 
the duties of an Administrative Clerk- 
Stenographer. 

If you call 42501, on the Department 
of Defense line in Washington, the first 
voice you likely will hear is that of 
Captain Patricia Maas. She is the Ap- 
pointment Secretary, whose duties are 
to compile the Commandant’s appoint- 
ment calendar, receive official visitors, 
and handle incoming and outgoing 
telephone calls. 

Special Assistant to the Comman- 
dant, Mr. Noble Wilson, is the senior 
man on the CMC’s staff, from point of 


service. He has been associated with 
the Marine Corps more than 40 years. 
He retired as a quartermaster sergeant 
and became a Civil Service employee. 





While the Commandant owns a 14-foot motor boat, it's hardly broken in. 


Mr. Noble represents the Commandant 
on Naval Examining Boards and is 
recognized as an authority on legisla- 
tion which pertains to the promotion 
of officers. 

The Commandant’s” drivers are 
Master Sergeant Edwin P. Droke and 
Technical Sergeant Charles M. Wil- 
loughby. Their working day begins at 
0700 and lasts until no further need is 
anticipated for the general’s car, usu- 
ally late at night. Primarily, it’s their 
job to transport the CMC promptly, 
and safely, in the performance of his 


official duties. “The Commandant 
doesn't like to ride too fast,” says MSegt. 
Droke, “and I'll say another thing for 


him. He’s no back seat driver.” 

Although the Commandant is as- 
sisted by a highly capable staff of of- 
ficers, they cannot do his thinking for 
him, nor can they make his decisions. 
They can, and do, supply him with 
carefully worked out _— suggestions, 
studies and briefs. But when the signa- 
ture goes on a Marine Corps document, 
making it an official directive, the name 
you see at the bottom is Randolph 
McC. Pate. 

The Commandant long ago estab- 
lished a reputation for being a skilled 
administrator. As a result, he does not 
believe that all paperwork is necessary 
and he does not like to see a multi-page 
staff study on a query which could be 
answered in a single paragraph. When 
he became Commandant, he made his 
position clear: 

“Choosing between the important and 
the routine is a matter of judgment. 
To the ‘action (continued on page 90) 





On rare occasions, he has taken it on fishing trips to Chesapeake Bay 
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Danger lurks beneath surface for the unwary, but for 


THE SEA... 


ITS UNFRIENDLIES 





one forewarned, the denizens of the deep hold 


a by L. E. Haffner 


S A SEA-GOING MARINE, 
reconnaissance man, or skin- 
diver, what would be your 

first reaction if you suddenly came nose 
to nose with an unfriendly shark, octo- 
pus, barracuda or moray eel? Would 
you come up with a clever nautical 


password, or yell for the Corporal of 
the Guard? 

Like most people, you’re probably 
convinced that all sharks are suckers 
for human flesh and the less you have 
to do with them, the better. There's 
nothing wrong with that SOP, but, 
since it’s impractical to carry a refer- 
ence manual on “Sharks, The Care and 
Feeding of,” in your swimsuit, it might 
be interesting to note where you stand 
on the man-eaters’ favorite menu. 

It is true that most shark stories are 


no terror 


exaggerated. However, there are griz- 
zled seamen, hobbling on wooden 
stumps, who never want to hear the 
word “shark” again. But then, there 
are thousands of people who splash in 
the surf every day—unmindful of the 
killer sharks lurking nearby. They get 
away with it. Why? Perhaps the best 
explanation is this: Sharks are like 
people; under certain circumstances, 

they can be dangerous. 
Sand sharks, dog fish and 
sharks, usually found around the shal- 
TURN PAGE 
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THE SEA (cont.) 


lows, are harmless. The most voracious 
specimens usually occupy the deeper 
water but they are sometimes driven 
inshore by injuries, storms, or other 
natural causes. The great white shark, 
or man-eater, is found throughout the 
seas. The mako and hammerhead are 
also potentially dangerous. Although 
they favor deeper waters where their 
prey is more plentiful, they may fre- 
quently be found off beaches and in 
the deeper waters on the seaward side 
of reefs. 

If you’ve never had anything to do 
with a shark, and want to keep it that 
way, here are some rules to follow: 

1. Don’t go out into deep water, 
particularly in the tropics, unless 
you're prepared for a chance meeting 
with a shark. 

2. Don’t wear flashy jewelry or bright 
articles of swimming gear in water oc- 
cupied by voracious fish. 

3. Don’t swim in murky, cloudy 
water. A foot or a swim fin fluttering 
in cloudy water may look scrumptious 
to a hungry fish. 

4. If you should run into a shark, 
or any voracious fish, don’t frantically 
turn your back and flee. He may rec- 
ognize your helplessness and attack. 
It would be better for you to dive to- 
ward him and wave your hands men- 
acingly. Swimmers who splash on the 
surface, particularly while fleeing, be- 
come a tempting lure to an aggressive 
fish. 

5. Don’t dangle your legs from boats 
or rafts, especially in the warmer 


waters. Underwater goggles and masks 
enable you to see what is going on 
under the surface. Use them if you 
want to investigate the lower depths; 
you'll be surprised to learn that dan- 
gerous fish seem to be 


much more 


respectful when they are approached 
in their own element. 

6. Don’t attach fish to your belt 
while spear-fishing—and don’t stay in 
the water if you're bleeding. Even 
some of the shyer fish are tempted to 
take a pass at you under these cir- 
cumstances. 


BARRACUDA 


What has been said about the shark 
also applies to the barracuda. He has 
an exaggerated reputation for attacking 
swimmers. Experienced spear-fisher- 
men consider him to be excellent sport- 
ing game because he is ferocious and 
fast as lightning. But, like the shark, 
he has been known to attack humans. 
A barracuda is curious as a cat. He 
will follow you for a long time, staring 
malevolently, working his jaws, and en- 
joying the fact he is worrying you. If 
you have a spear, start toward him. 
He'll retreat while trying to convey the 
feeling that it is only a tactical ma- 
neuver. 


OCTOPUS 


There are some recorded instances of 
deep sea divers getting themselves all 
wrapped up in octopi, but the odds 
against such an experience—even as a 
skin-diver—are great. The largest oc- 
topi prefer the deep, cold depths, but 
the species can get along in waters 
of all temperatures. Octopi are ex- 
tremely shy but they demonstrate a 
considerable degree of intelligence. The 
ones you find around reefs and shore- 
lines are small, with heads about the 
size of a baseball. They’ve got one big 
project in life; keeping out of your 
way. They are a soft, slippery mass, 
without bones. It’s difficult, but if 
you should grab one, he’ll wrap his 
tentacles around your arm with steel 


RE ae 


cable strength. The grip is harmless, 
but look out for that parrot-like beak 
under the hood. 

Octopi like to “pull your leg” by 
making you believe they’re bigger than 
they really are. For example, an oc- 
topus with a 10-foot spread sounds 
like he’d be big enough to play ping- 
pong with a medicine ball. Not so. 
If you examine him closely, you'll find 
his head is about the size of a canteen, 
and if you were to hold him at arm’s 
length, his tentacles would barely 
touch the deck. 

There are times, however, when it 
would be wise to believe your own eyes. 
If you’re in deep water and discover 
an octopus that looks like he reaches 
27 feet from fingertip to fingertip, don’t 
bother to measure. Your guess is good 
enough. 


MORAY EEL 


A moray is actually an elongated fish 
who masquerades as an eel. He’s a 
voracious creature but because of poor 
eyesight, he prefers to stay in his hole 
and mind his own business. For excite- 
ment, he snaps at passing fish. If you 
inadvertently stick your hand in his 
face, he may (1) retreat deeper into 
his lair, or (2) assume your hand is 
a fish. If he figures you for a fish, you 
may someday write about your battle 
with a slimy monster of the deep— 
provided you can type one-handed. 

Morays come in all sizes and colors 
and—in case you’re looking—they can 
be found in the rocks and reefs of 
southern California and most tropical 
waters. 


STINGRAY 


A stingray is a flat fish with a built- 
in minefield. If you step on one, you 
will trigger the barbed spine he carries 
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near the base of his tail. If it hits, a 
painful poison is injected into the 
wound. Although the pain is not con- 
sidered deadly, it is excrutiating and 
the resultant shock can cause death. 
If you’re ever stung by a ray, do not 
wait for your annual physical. Get to 
a doctor quickly, even if you have to 
hop on one foot. 

Although your pedal-pusher may be 
throbbing, you can console yourself 
with one thought: That stingray didn’t 
really mean to spear you; he only did 
it as a last resort. If he had seen you 
coming, or if you had merely brushed 
him with your foot, he would have 
been glad to slide out of the way. Your 
best bet, when wading over sandy or 
mud bottoms, is to wear shoes. In 
lieu of brogans, drag your feet. 





JELLYFISH AND PORTUGUESE 
MAN-OF-WAR 


These blobs of translucent material 
are animals of a very low order, about 
one notch above the sponges. In fact, 
they stand near the bottom of the scale 
where plant-life ends and animal-life 
begins. Jellyfish range from micro- 
scopic size to giants larger than wash- 
tubs. The larger the animal, the harder 
the sting. Regardless of size, the part 
of the jellyfish you should be con- 
cerned with are the long tentacles that 
contain the stinging cells. In some of 
the larger species, these delicate, trail- 
ing threads reach a hundred feet in 
length. Jellyfish stings vary in their 
effect. Some victims experience a 
quick, needle-like, burning sensation 
wherever the tentacles have touched. 
Others feel as though they have been 
lashed by a bull whip, or they may 
suffer rheumatic aches and pains. 

The Portuguese man-of-war comes 
in various sizes, but the average one 
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This key identifies the fish illustrated on pages 42-43: A-Tiger Shark, 
B-Angel Fish, C-Parrot Fish, D-Octopus, E-Moray Eel, F-Barracuda, 
G-Sergeant Major Fish, H-Grouper, I-Stingray, and J-Sea Urchin 











looks like a small light bulb floating 
on the surface. If one should drift 
close, you can neutralize him with a 
hard slap. This causes the animal to 
reel in his trailing tentacles. Don’t, 
under any circumstances, swim out to 
attack these buoyant creatures because 
you are apt to be stung by the tentacles 
long before you get within arm’s reach. 

If you’re ever stung by a jellyfish or 
Portuguese man-of-war, wash the af- 
flicted area with yellow soap, alcohol, 
household ammonia, or rub it with 
beach sand. 


SEA URCHINS 


These cousins of the starfish may be 
found in a variety of shapes, sizes, 
colors and ornament. They are nature’s 
pincushions, and they’re more of a 
menace to waders than swimmers. The 
most common type found in the West 
Indies, Hawaii and other tropical 
waters, is coal black with spines as 
long as an old-fashioned hatpin—and 
just as sharp. The body is about the 
size of a softball and the spines stick 
out six or eight inches in all directions. 
They are particularly common around 
rocky ledges and coral reefs, where they 
can get a solid foothold. Again, under- 
water goggles or a mask will help you 
to see where you are going, instead of 
wading into trouble. 

The sea urchin’s spines readily break 
off in a wound and, although they’re 
not venomous, they are extremely in- 
fectious. Sea urchin casualties should 
remove as much of the spine as pos- 
sible with a sterilized needle and soak 
the wound in household ammonia. 


STONE, TIGER AND TOAD 
FISHES 


These are poisonous bottom fish 
found mostly in tropical waters. Ex- 


tremely ugly and quite small (less than 
a foot in length) they lie, bristling with 
a fantastic array of fins, spines and ap- 
pendages, on the bottom of tide pools 
and the shallows around rocky ledges 
and coral formations. In fact, the 
stonefish appears to be exactly like a 
piece of coral. When stepped upon, 
his sharp spines inject a poison potent 
as that of a cobra. The pain is so ex- 
crutiating that victims have become 
demented from the agony; others have 
died. If you should ever be stationed 
on a coral island in the Pacific, ask the 
natives about the presence of such sea 
life. If you plan to wade for shells 
and coral around the reefs, be sure to 
wear an old pair of shoes and heavy 
gloves. 


EDIBLE FISH 


Differentiating between edible and 
poisonous fish is a controversial sub- 
ject, at best. In the Florida Keys, no 
one will heave a spear at a Green Par- 
rot Fish except in sport. In Hawaii, the 
natives will eat all of them they can 
get. And, oddly enough, there are times 
when you can digest a certain species 
of fish caught on one side of an island, 
only to become deathly ill from the 
effects of one taken on the opposite 
shore. Some fish have been known to 
become poisonous while remaining in 
the same area. In recent years the fish 
around Johnston Island have become 
poisonous, possibly because of refuse 
in the ocean. The problem of fish with 
poisonous flesh starts in the warmer 
tropical waters and seems to be caused 
by the minerals and plant and animal 
matter they have eaten. Two good rules 
to follow in order to avoid fish poison- 
ing are: Ask the local inhabitants 
about the edibility of fish in their area, 
and be certain that you prepare only 
fresh fish for consumption. END 
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"STEP TO THE FRONT OF THE BUS, PLEASE!” 
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"RW, C'MON, MARVIN,,. DON'T you WANTA 
PLAY LIKE YOU'RE A MARINE@ 
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“AND NOW, PRIVATE STILWATER, 
FOR ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

DOLLARS..,WHAT 6 THE MUZZLE 
VELOCITY OF THE US. RIFLE, | 
CALIBER .30,MODEL M-I 2?" 
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FORGETFUL 
CHARLIE 








by Hugh B. Cave 
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They wore different uniforms in 
World War Il, but they both 
had the same incurable weakness 


HARLES Collingham was only 
six years old when his mother 
called him the untidiest boy in 
America. ‘Just look at this room!’ Mrs. 
Collingham said. ‘Clothes every which 
way. Crayons under the bed. Waste- 
basket full of scrunched-up paper. Chub- 
by, I swear I'll be old before.my-time if 
you don’t stop it.” 

Charles could see that his mother was 
ivy oxves omecv eve Mire) (cseeteU kta esueyeettsie Mk Comb acs oy gent 
But he didn’t reform, and Mrs. Colling- 
ham tearfully begged her husband to do 
Rreseocigettel-amclovelttan ia 

“Chubby,” Mr. Collingham said stern- 
ly, “we'll have no more of this. From now 
on you'll be neat.”’ His heart wasn’t in it, 
though; Charles could tell. Later Charles 
overheard his father saying to his mother, 
“Now be reasonable, Florence. All little 
boys are thoughtless at that age. He’ll 
grow out of it.” 

Charles was nine when he decided 
TURN PAGE 
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FORGETFUL CHARLIE (cont.) 


one Saturday morning to build a 
wagon. He worked all day at it. That 
night it rained, and after church on 
Sunday, Mr. Collingham grasped 
Charles by an arm and marched him 
out to the driveway. 

“Look!” Mr. Collingham shouted. 
“My best saw, left out overnight and 
now ruined with rust! My hammer! 
My new set of screwdrivers! Even my 
miter box!’ He said some forbidden 
words under his breath—on Sunday, 
too—and made Charles clean all the 
tools with kerosene and return them to 
their proper place in the cabinet over 
the work bench. 

Charles promised 
again. 

By the time he was sixteen and in 
high school, Charles had become a 
genuine problem. “You just watch 
him,” Mrs. Collingham said to a visit- 
ing neighbor when Charles came whis- 
tling up the walk one December after- 
noon on his way from school. “You 
watch what he does, now, and tell me 
if I don’t have a right to be losing my 
mind.” 

Charles threw open the front door, 
kicked his rubbers off, dropped an arm- 
ful of books on the hall table and 
called, “Hi!” The books fell off the 
table and papers spilled out of them, 
but Charles paid no attention. Slouch- 
ing into the living room, he tossed his 
jacket onto the divan, his hat onto a 
chair, remarked with a grin that he 
had flunked an English test, and 
thumped up to his room to listen to 
his favorite disc jockey. 

Mrs. Collingham waved her hands 
helplessly at her neighbor. “You see?” 

“I. know what I would do,” the 
neighbor said. “I would get a large 
box, and anything of his that I found 
lying around I would drop into the 
box. He would soon get tired of rum- 
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maging through it every time he wanted 
something.” 

Mrs. Collingham discussed this with 
Mr. Collingham and he thought it an 
excellent idea. They placed a large 
cardboard carton in Charles’ room, be- 
hind the door, and Mrs. Collingham 
dropped things into it. 

It seemed to work very well. “Hey,” 
Charles would say, “where did my 
trombone music get to?” 

“In the box,” Mrs. Collingham would 
inform him triumphantly. 

“Oh, yeah, the box.’ And Charles 
would go to the box and grumble while 
pawing through its contents. 

But one day after Mrs. Collingham 
had told Charles that a misplaced 
school book was in the box, Charles 
said, “Oh, yes, the box,” and added 


brightly, “You know, Mom, that box 
was a neat idea. Now I know where 
things are.” 


Mrs. Collingham talked it over with 
her husband and they removed the box. 

Charles became more and more set 
in his ways. He would take a piece of 
cake and leave the kitchen counter 
covered with crumbs. He would finish 
a bowl of leftover macaroni and return 
the empty bowl unwashed to the re- 
frigerator. He would do his homework 
and half an hour later be unable to 
find it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Collingham tried every 
persuasion they could think of, and 
then gave up in despair. 

“You are hopeless,” Mr. Collingham 
said. 

“All I can say is, 
girl who marries you,” 
ham sobbed. 

“But, good grief,’ Charles protested, 
“I try to be neat, don’t I?” 

When Charles was nineteen and at- 
tending a small local college—the better 
colleges had all turned him down be- 
cause of his marks, though he was 
certainly not stupid—the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. Charles enlisted 
in the Marines. 


heaven help the 
Mrs. Colling- 
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The Marines, as everyone knows, are 
orderly people: a place for everything 
and everything in its place. But they 
could not reform Charles. If the Jap- 
anese had not been doing so well in 
the South Pacific, Charles would cer- 
tainly have been sent home. 

He was sent to the island of New 
Georgia instead, and presently found 
himself encamped in a clearing deep 
in the jungle, engaged in rounding up 
tenacious Japanese who had been left 
behind when their companions re- 
treated. It was considered important to 
destroy these phantom foes lest they 
reorganize behind the American ad- 
vance. 

One day the chaplain said to Charles 
severely, “I have received a letter from 
your mother, begging me to find out 
why you have not written. Why haven't 
you written?” 

“T have,” Charles protested. “I guess 
the letters got mislaid before I could 
mail them.” 

“Write tonight,” the chaplain ordered. 
“And be careful to shade the light in 
your tent, because the jungle is full 
of foes who are hungry and impover- 
ished, and your tent is on the edge of 
camp.” 

Dutifully, Charles sat down that 
evening to compose a letter. There was 
no chance of his being interrupted by 
ribald companions seeking to play 
cards or tell stories; he had been given 
a small tent all to himself because no 
one could be found who would put up 
with his untidiness. He wrote sitting 
on his cot with the paper on a board 
across his knees. 

Halfway through the letter he heard 
a stealthy footstep outside and shot to 
his feet. Japs! he thought, and looked 
wildly about for his rifle. 

For the life of him he could not re- 
member where he had put it. His tent 
was so cluttered that the rifle might 
be anywhere. 

Charles was frantically pawing 
through his possessions when a grin- 





Hodashi learned, the hard way, that a soldier isn’t 
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beyond the advice of parents. His 


mother said “be careful’’—he didn’t listen 








( 
ning Japanese appeared in the doorway 
and pointed a pistol at him. Charles 
could only stare, with his mouth open. 
The Japanese looked back at Charles 
, are and squeezed the trigger. The pistol 
hing went Click, 
they Charles leaped forward, threw the 
Jap- surprised man to the ground, and 
1 in thoroughly clobbered him. 
cer- When the Japanese was delivered to 
headquarters, he was found to be carry- 
New ing a frayed shoelace, some cartridges 
und for his pistol, a bit of raw taro root 
deep and a water-stained letter. The letter 
» Up was handed to an intelligence officer 
left named Brady who spoke Japanese, and 
re- everyone waited with held breath while 
it to Brady studied it. 
they “Amounts to nothing,’ Brady said 
ad- with a shrug. “It’s from his mother in 
( Yokohama. ‘Your father and I were 
irles so glad to hear that you are in good 
rom health and rapidly winning the war. 
out No doubt you will soon be home again. 
ent All we hope, dear Hodashi, is that the 
army will have taught you to be more 
uess careful and less untidy, or as far as 
ould we are concerned, this war will have 
been a waste of time!’ ” 
red. Hodashi, covering his face with his 
t in hands, began to weep. 
full “What are you crying for?” Brady 
J asked. 
> of Hodashi pointed to the gun which, 
when aimed at Charles, had gone Click. 
that Brady examined it. “Well, whaddaya 
Was know,” he said, “it’s empty. The dope 
by forgot to load it!” 
olay The prisoner sobbed uncontrollably 
Weal in his grief, and the sound pursued 
ao 3 Charles all the way back to his tent. 
hited He paused in his doorway, a shaken 
ting man, to survey the clutter. 
ard Let this be a lesson to me, Charles 
thought. Never again will I be untidy. 
ard Before retiring, he picked up his be- 
E to longings, folded his clothes, swept the 
ked floor and made his bed properly. There 
wasn’t a neater tent—no doubt of it— 
_ in the entire Southwest Pacific. 
we The imp inside him did not give up 
ight without a struggle, though. In the 
' LJ morning Charles was run up before the 
— Old Man—for going to sleep with his 
sal light on. END 
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by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 


SSgt. W. W. Neel 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


¥iE NEW PHYSICAL train- 
= @ ing set-up for recruits at the 
ens Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot, Parris Island, S.C., may not com- 
pare with Muscle Beach for building 
a better body for display purposes. But 
the 12-week course of planned, super- 
vised conditioning will give the individ- 
ual Marine the strength and endurance 
to fight and survive—anywhere, any 
time, and under the roughest condi- 
tions. 
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ith plenty to spare 


Recruits are physically ready for anything after 


12 weeks of strenuous body conditioning at P.I. 


Back in the “old Corps’’—several 
years prior to World War I—the Ma- 
rine Corps didn’t have a regular physi- 
cal training program. Duty in the field 
was tough enough to keep a man lean 
and in excellent trim. Rough and tum- 
ble sessions of wrestling, sparring and 
general skylarking sufficed to pare off 
the excess poundage that a Marine 
might add when assigned to the rela- 
tively “light” garrison duty. 

But times change. Military duty 
gets less strenuous and more technical. 
There is more riding and less hiking 

. more paper work and desk duty. 
Men grow hefty and muscles softer. 

In 1911, First Lieutenant Phillip H. 
Torrey and seven other Marines at- 
tended a four-month course at Anna- 
polis, Md., on the Swedish System of 
Physical Conditioning. This system 
consisted of calisthenics, runs, and long 


hikes and was designed to create 
streamlined muscular development. 
Lt. Torrey, who retired in 1946 as a 
major general, helped to introduce a 
modified version of the Swedish System 
into the Marine Corps’ recruit train- 
ing program. Until recently, revamped 
and up-dated versions of the original 
program were all that the Marine Corps 
had in the way of planned physical ex- 
ercise. 

Colonel R. M. Huizenga was _ the 
moving force behind the establishment 
of Parris Island’s new physical train- 
ing program. The program was started 
in June, 1956. At that time, Col. Huiz- 
enga was the G-3 of the recently estab- 
lished Recruit Training Command. He 
later served as Chief of Staff to Briga- 
dier General Wallace M. Greene, Jr.. 
the RCT’s first Commanding General 
and he is now serving in the same 
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| There is little faltering today on the combat improved by supervised conditioning which gives 
seats confidence courses. Muscle and coordination are the individual more than just a strong pair of legs 
sii capacity for its present CG, Brigadier 

ny General George R. E. Shell. 

he According to Col. Huizenga, an ex- 

i tensive physical training program was 

ade incorporated into the depot’s recruit 

shit training because of the poor physical 

ped fitness of the average enlistee and the 

ee fact that little was done during Boot 

ics 3 Camp to improve the recruit physi- 

oe cally. Except, perhaps, to give him a 


strong pair of legs with which to march. 
the Even the recruits, themselves, felt that 
recruit training offered little in the way 


ont 

a of a physical challenge. 

‘ond “Of the 27,000 questionnaires which 
Se were mailed out in the Spring of 1956, 
a a very large number were returned with 
He comments by ex-recruits that Boot 
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ae Most of the recruits can do 75 


sit-ups by the end of the course 
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During the final strength test, recruits try to do as many pull-ups as 
possible. The strain has begun to tell on the recruit at the far right 








Physical training obstacle courses are used daily in the conditioning 
program. An eight-foot pullover bar gets recruits off to a flying start 





Lugging a 1!75-pound comrade is one way of 
4 adding strength to the arm and back muscles 


PLENTY TO SPARE (cont.) 


Camp wasn’t tough enough physically,” 
Col. Huizenga said. “In addition, the 
Infantry Training Regiments reported 
that the men we were outposting to 
their units couldn’t even run their ob- 
stacle courses.” 

“They can do it now, though,” he 
added. “And with plenty to spare.” 

First Lieutenant Neil S. Wheelwright 
is the officer who was initially given 
responsibility for the proper physical 
training of recruits at Parris Island. He, 
and his well-qualified staff of enlisted 
men also monitor the Marine Corps’ 
physical fitness program for the Depot’s 
permanent personnel. 

The lieutenant is a physical train- 
ing specialist. He majored in Physical 
Education at Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege, where he played three years of 
varsity football before graduating in 
June, 1954. He attended Basic School 
at Quantico and was commissioned in 
October of that same year. 

Lt. Wheelwright reported to Par- 
ris Island on June 1, 1956, on routine 
change-of-station orders. At that time 
the Training Command was looking for 
someone to take charge of its new phys- 
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ical conditioning program and the lieu- 
tenant’s background fitted perfectly. He 
was nominated as the OIC of physical 
training for recruits, and within three 
weeks he had devised an extensive 
series of progressive exercises and had 
a number of platoons trying them out. 
By the end of July, all recruits were 
on a Strict schedule. 

Introduction to physical training at 
PI begins with a strength test which 


. is given during the recruit’s platoon 


forming period. This test is designed so 
that the individual can be _ scored, 
graded, and his progress—after 12 
weeks of supervised conditioning— 
measured. 

The initial test consists of five stand- 
ard exercises. The recruit does as many 
pull-ups (chin ups), squat-jumps, 
push-ups and sit-ups as he can man- 
age. Then he is timed in a 300-yard 
run. He is graded, percentage-wise, 
against a standard performance chart 
on the repetition of each exercise he is 
able to do in a given period of time 
and on the time it takes him to make 
the 300-yard run. His consolidated 
score is recorded on a record card and 
matched against his efforts on the same 
test given 11 weeks later. 

Every recruit must score more than 
10 percent on the initial strength test 
before he is allowed to begin recruit 
training. The recruit who fails to meet 
this low standard is transferred to the 
Special Training Company where he is 
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Push-ball is a mass struggle that develops spirit, 
teamwork and aggressiveness. Platoons are pitted 


placed in the Conditioning Platoon. 
From then until the time he can muster 
the strength and stamina to score 25 
percent or higher, he does little but 
exercise, eat, sleep and more exercise. 

No recruit can be outposted from 
Parris Island until he can score 40 per- 
cent or more on the final strength test. 
Few fail to attain this mark but those 
who do are also turned over to the 
Conditioning Platoon until they can 
measure up to the minimum standard. 

Before the new regime went into 
effect, physical conditioning of the re- 
cruit was left to his drill instructor. 
The DI usually scheduled a few min- 
utes per day for physical drill under 
arms and occasionally a few simple 
exercises such as trunk rotation, deep 
knee bends and side straddle hops. 

Under the new program, the DI takes 
his platoon on a run every morning 
just after reveille, or puts them through 
some early-morning calisthenics if the 
weather is bad. But for the big work- 
out each day, the platoon is turned over 
to a specialist—a physical training ex- 
pert—for a period of one hour. 

From the first training day until the 
week before he graduates from Boot 
Camp, the recruit advances through a 
progressively harder series of exercises. 
He will reach his peak of physical con- 
dition around the 9th or 10th week. 
“By that time,’ contends Lt. Wheel- 
wright, “he is in better shape than the 
everage college athlete.” 





Send 


For physical training, the recruit 
wears a scarlet and gold gym suit which 
he buys along with his soap, towel, 
extra shoe laces and razor. The special 
uniform not only adds interest and 
color to the PT period but it also 
formalizes the program to some extent. 
The Training Command believes that 
it will tend to keep the individual mo- 
tivated to continue his own personal 
conditioning program after he leaves 
Boot Camp. Since he has a suitable 
uniform readily available, he is more 
apt to participate in organized athletics 
and informal exercises on his own 
initiative. 

Every PT period begins with a series 
of pull-ups and a “grass drill” in which 
every exercise on the strength test is 
repeated time after time. For 15 or 20 
minutes each day, the trainees do squat 
thrusts, push-ups, sit-ups, deep knee 
bends and a number of other prescribed 
body-building and loosening-up exer- 
cises. The daily routine is set forth 
exactly in corresponding lesson plans 
and no deviation of any kind is allowed 
—neither in the exercises, nor the order 
in which they are given, or the number 
of repetitions required. By the end of 
the course, most recruits are able to 
do about 50 push-ups and 75 or more 
sit-ups and squat jumps. 

The second half of the daily period 
varies. The first week on schedule is 
devoted to wind sprints, races and dis- 
tance runs. This increases the trainees’ 

TURN PAGE 
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against platoons and the resultant clash looks like 
a riot. Once in awhile someone gets a bloody nose 
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Body muscles, strengthened by 12 weeks of conditioning, are put to 
good use when boots creep and crawl under barbed wire obstacles 


PLENTY TO SPARE (cont.) 


wind and endurance and prepares him 
for the tougher exercises later on. 
Strength in the legs and endurance is 
considered to be of prime importance to 
the well-conditioned Marine. 

During the second week, the recruits 
begin mass participation in athletic 
contests which serve to develop team- 
work, spirit, and aggressiveness, as well 
as bone and muscle. The most spec- 
tacular of these events is a mass strug- 
gle with a huge push-ball that meas- 
ures six feet in diameter. PT periods 
are scheduled so that there are two or 
more platoons on the field at the same 
time. Platoon is pitted against platoon 


in the athletic 
can run high. 
The object of the push-ball contest 
is simple—cross the opponent’s goal 
line with the ball. But short of out- 
right slugging, there are no rules. With 
130 or so pushing, pulling, hauling, 
mauling recruits on the field, the event 
looks like a riot. Occasional bloody 
noses, sprained wrists or ankles are the 
actual extent of the injuries. Activity 
of this type has been found necessary in 
order to encourage the recruits to “mix 
it up.” The teenagers of today have a 
tendency to shy away from  body- 
contact sports. Push-ball, the new, 
rugged style of bayonet fighting, and 
judo, all a part of Parris Island’s re- 
cruit training routine, soon teach the 


contests and feelings 


recruit to do a little hard pushing on 
his own. 

During the third week, the neophyte 
physical culturist is introduced to “log 
drill.” This involves the use of a steel 
log which weighs 450 pounds. The men 
are divided into eight-man teams for 
this exercise. This gives each man more 
than 50 pounds of log to lift and man- 
euver. At first, efforts are so unco- 
ordinated that the recruits can do little 
more than just lift the log off the deck 
But once they learn teamwork they can 
execute the various exercises with little 
strain. By the end of the second week 
at log drill, two teams can toss the 450- 
pound steel beam back and forth at 
distances up to eight feet. 

A number of especially constructed 
obstacle courses are also used in the 
conditioning program. These courses 
are designed to strengthen arm and 
shoulder muscles and to develop bal- 








hate 
A backward sprint is included 
in the weekly battalion meets 





The daily "grass drill" consists mostly of warm-up 
exercises. During the second half of the training 
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period, the recruits begin to get serious with a few 
strenuous routines that build strength and endurance 
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ance and coordination. The initial ob- 
stacles are usually cross-bars—eight 
feet off the deck—over which the man 
must pull himself. In some areas these 
bars are also used to practice the pull- 
ups which are a part of the strength 
tests. The rest of the course includes 
rails for handwalking, catwalks, low 
and high hurdles, and more pull-over 
bars. The obstacle course takes up the 
second half of the PT period during 
the 8th and 10th weeks. 

Intra-battalion and _ inter-battalion 
competition heightens the interest in 
the physical training program and 
spurs the individual to a greater per- 
sonal effort. Each Sunday there are 
battalion Athletic Field Meets in which 
all platoons not on guard or mess duty 
participate. The competition in these 
meets is intense and the platoons vie 
for special streamers which are proudly 
attached to the platoon guidon. 

The intra-battalion meets afford pre- 
paration for the big day when the 
platoon will move into major league 
competition and represent the battalion 
in the Recruit Training Command’s 
weekly inter-battalion Field Meet. The 
list of events for this meet includes a 
variety of mass-participation sports 
and a competitive strength test. A 
special flag is awarded to the winning 
battalion. This much coveted prize flies 
over the battalion mess hall until 
another outfit with more muscle can 
take it away. 

The physical training periods sched- 
uled for the 12th and final week of Boot 
Camp are designed to shape up all re- 
cruits for transfer to combat training. 
As in all of the other physical training 
phases, the Drill Instructor works 
closely with the physical conditioning 
instructor and participates in the train- 
ing with his platoon. 

During this final week, there is a 
warm-up session of calisthenics each 
day after which the DI takes his 


platoon on a mile-and-a-half run. The 
first two days, in the final week, the 
boots merely double time the distance 
in platoon formation. On the third and 
fourth days they run the mile and a 
half and finish by going through the PT 
obstacle course. On the fifth day they 
start and finish with the obstacle 
course, sandwiching in the mile and a 
half run. 

The climax of the week falls on the 
sixth day when the DI and his charges 
saddle up with a pack filled with 35 
pounds of sand. They then run the mile 
and a half with rifles at high port. Once 
he qualifies on this course, the recruit 
is considered to be physically ready to 
be outposted. 

The average recruit shows a remark- 
able improvement during his stren- 
uous 12 weeks of supervised condition- 
ing. Some, who are pretty good men 
to start with, develop to a degree which 
must be seen to be believed. 

Private John J. Burkitt, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is a fair example of the 
progress made by the average recruit. 
Burkitt was a member of Platoon 
3£49, of the 3rd Recruit Training Bat- 
talion. He took his final strength test 
on April 24, 1957. 


Burkitt never participated in high 
school athletics nor worked at a civil- 
ian job where strength and stamina 
were necessary. He made a score of 32 
on his initial strength test. 

On his final test, Burkitt was able 
to manage 11 pull-ups (an increase of 
4); 75 squat jumps (an increase of 43); 
30 push-ups (an increase of 15); and 65 
sit-ups (an increase of 32). His time in 
the 300-yard run was about the same. 
His final strength test marking of 66 
was about double his original score. 

Private Ernest L. Ladig, from Hub- 
bard, Ohio, also showed considerable 
improvement. Ladig worked for an ex- 
cavation company before he enlisted in 
the Marine Corps and played two years 
of varsity football at Hubbard High 
School. He only increased his output of 
pull-ups by one, doing eight on the 
final test. But he more than tripled the 
24 squat-jumps that he was able to 
manage on the initial test; increased his 
push-ups to 37 versus his beginning 
mark of 22; and did 67 sit-ups which 
was 27 more than he could do orginally. 
His time in the 300-yard run was the 
same. His initial strength test score 
was 39 and his final mark was 70. 

Burkitt's 66 (continued on page 94) 


During their second week, the recruits begin 


mass participation in athletic contests 












The object is to pull your 
opponents clear off the field 


qr Norman Nilsson showed 


recruits how to lift the log 
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The Thirteenth Regt., Marine Barracks, Quantico, in "Butler's Coliseum.'' To save money, Marines 
Virginia, in 1919. This group photograph was made swung picks and shovels to complete the job in 1922 
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Submitted by Willis O. Scott i HERE ARE some more of the Old 


The Marine Detachment of the Marine Barracks, Naval Ammunition Corps photos which we will print 


Depot, Mare Island, California, in 1935. M. White was first sergeant a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 fee old photos of this type 


accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


Submitted by MSat. J. Pianezza 


The New York World's Fair 
Detachment, drilling in 1940 


Submitted by E, A. Lyon 
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THe /3°" Regiment, USMC. eS 


Submitted by Mrs. J. G. Pinkston 


The avalanche of interesting, rare 
and unique photographs we have re- 
ceived for this department has been 
both overwhelming and _ gratifying. 
However, among the submitted  pic- 
tures we are finding that many readers 
are sending old photo postcards and 
clippings from magazines and other 
publications. Unfortunately, we cannot 
undertake to reprint this type of ma- 
terial because, in most cases, it is pro- 
tected by prior copyright. 

Then, too, readers have been sending 
fragile, brittle photos. Although every 
care is given to these age-old mementos 
here at the office, some of them have 
been damaged in the mails before they 


reach us. For this reason, we suggest 
‘ Old that all submitted photos for Corps 
Pant Album be carefully wrapped and well- 
k will : , mal : protected by heavy cardboard backing 
type Submitted by Capt. E. R. Laine, Jr. or tubing. 
nclude Captain B. Goodman, with a group of VMI cadets who were enlisted Pe 
identi- in the Marine Corps as officer candidates during World War | era 
tos to 
rneck 
n 13, 


Submitted by C. G. Remmel 


The Corps’ "hottest" planes in 
the '30s were these Eiwingers ® 


Lyon 





The fighting Fifth Marine Regiment posed in front 
of the United States Capitol Building on August 12, 


1919, after its victorious return from Europe. The 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments won French fourrageres 
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NAMES IN SPORTS 


pitcher 
batters, 


Hawaii Marine southpaw 
Jack Vail struck out 12 
walked six as he threw a_ no-hitter 
Submarine 


against  league-leading 


Force, Pacific Quantico center- 
fielder. Bruce Dursema, was credited 
with 18 runs-batted-in during one 
four-game hitting streak ... By scores 
of 10-4, 12-2 and 17-3, Parris Island 
pitchers Bob Duliba, Jim McDowell 
and Bob Pope hurled the Boots to 
three consecutive victories over the 
Jacksonville, Fla.. Naval Air Station 
baseball team. 

In a Sixth Marine Regiment League 
baseball game. J. W. Shanback and 
Hap Mays starred as the Provisional 
Battalion won 7-2 over the Third Bat- 
talion ... William Smith reported in 
the Camp Lejeune Globe that Rocky 
Marciano, the retired heavyweight 
champion, had bought a half interest 
in former Lejeune boxer Billy Ryan. 
According to Smith, Ryan knocked 
out 27 opponents while winning 35 
bouts without a defeat as a Marine 
: George Washington University 
baseball coach Bill Reinhart, after 
he field by an 
umpire in a game against Quantico. 
promptly gathered his flock together. 
returned to Washington, D.C. after 
two innings of play. Quantico, ahead 
at the time, won by forfeit. 

Brooks Read and Duke Stone 
won their doubles match, led the Par- 


being ejected from t 


60 





sa SPORT SHORTS 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


ris Island tennis team to a 5-4 win 
over Erskine College . Players R. 
H. MacHardy, R. S. Woodward, 
J. W. Wallace and W. O. Atwell 
led the Second Regiment to the Second 
Marine Division volleyball champion- 
ship over the Medical Battalion. at 
Lejeune . . . Youngster Ted Couch, 
who shot his first buck at the age of 
seven. fired 178 to win the first Junior 
Rifle Match at Marine Corps Base. 
Twentynine Palms. Calif. Ted is the 
son of Captain and Mrs. W. M. 
Couch, 

Writer Dave Gallagher saw “firm” 
talent and “all-round” strength as 
more than 60 players reported for 
early football drills at the Marine 
Corps Supply Center, Barstow. Calif. 

. San Diego Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot outfielder Duke Ducote is get- 
ting famous for his ability to drive 
the first pitch of opposing mounds- 
men out of the lot... . In the Marine 
Corps Hawaiian area boxing champ- 
ionships at Kaneohe Bay, a win by 
light heavyweight Joe O’Brien 





clinched the open class team trophy 
for the 3rd Battalion, Fourth Marines. 

The welterweight boxing champion 
of the world, Carmen Basilio, was 
honored for “outstanding contribution 
in the field of sports by a former Ma- 
rine’ during ceremonies at Rome. 
N.Y... . Mike Folk, a 15-year-old 
sophomore at Camp Lejeune High 
School, set a new record with a 4:37 
mile in a district scholastic meet at 
Raleigh, N.C. . . . Former Princeton 
football player Royce Flippen is an 
infielder on the Quantico baseball 
team. 

Dan Stupka has replaced Bill 
Eastburn as sports editor of the 
Windward Marine at Kaneohe Bay. 
Hawaii. Eastburn moved to drum- 
beating chores for K-Bay and First 
Marine Brigade athletes. . . . Bob 
Klieforth was high with a 531 series 
as the Staff N.C.O. Bowling Club won 
the championship of the Cactus League 
at Barstow. Captain Wil Over- 
gaard, who last year coached the 
Little Creek, Va.. Amphibious Force 
‘Gators Navy team to a_ successful 
season. has been named head coach 
of the °57 Lejeune football team. 

At Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps 
in Washington, MSet. Earl Russell. 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing, El Toro. 
won his second successive All-Marine 
handball singles title. He defeated 
Major Arthur Latta, Headquarters 
Battalion, HQMC, also for the second 
time. Russell teamed with Captain 
Michael Cervin, El Toro, to defeat 
19 teams for the doubles title. 
With a 210 high game and a 568 
series, Bob Gray placed Courthouse 
Bay in the lead of the Staff N.C.O. 
Summer Bowling League at Lejeune. 

Frank Spears defeated Quantico 
teammate Tom Bradford for the 
singles title in the Arlington County. 
Va.. Invitational Tennis Tournament. 
... Prepping for the 1957 All-Marine 
Golf Tournament, which begins Aug- 
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ust 6 at Lejeune, Special Services ofh- 
cials there intend to render all pos- 
sible aid to contestants. Lodging, 
temporary base auto tags. and a mul- 
titude of other services will be pro- 
vided for the golfers. Said MSgt. Al 
Greer —“We don’t want them to 
worry about anything except their 
game.” 

Josh Culbreath, Glen Goebel, 
Charles Manwarring and Dale 
Spence won the Armed Forces Sprint 
Medley Relay for Quantico in the 63rd 
Penn Relays at Philadelphia. . . . Cup- 
ping his ball on the 145-yard, par 
three 14th hole, Lt. Col. R. S. Ander- 
son used a seven iron to card the first 
hole-in-one of the °57 golfing season at 
Quantico, 


ASSORTED NOTES 


A new 18-hole golf course has been 
opened at Admiral Baker Field, on 
the outskirts of San Diego. It’s for all 
‘Diego area military personnel. . . . 
With practically all Marine teams 
loaded with power hitters and good 
pitching, the All-Marine baseball tour- 
ney (at East Coast champion - 3 Sep- 
tember) should be a good one... . 
Plans are afoot to televise Quantico 
home football games this year. 
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With an eye on future personnel 
transfers, the Rod and Gun Club at 
Kaneohe Bay sent letters to all State- 
side Marine clubs, highlighting the ex- 
cellent hunting and fishing available 


in Hawaii. . . .An early peek at the 
San Diego and Barstow football teams 
revealed a strong ground attack for 
the former; a potent aerial game for 
the latter. . . . In the University of 
Hawaii pool, the Hawaii Marine swim- 


ming team became the first service 
team to win the senior men’s champ- 
ionship of the annual Hawaiian A.A.U. 
Indoor Swimming and Diving Meet. 

First held in 1956, a second Marine 
Corps Schools Relays is being planned 
for Butler Stadium, Quantico, April 
11-12, 1958. North Carolina College. 
Michigan State. Yale. V.M.I. and Ohio 
University have replied favorably to 
invitations to the gigantic track and 
field meet. 


EASTERN and WESTERN 
DIVISION MATCHES 


Two Second Division Marines won 
top rifle and pistol honors in_ the 
Eastern Division Matches at Lejeune. 
MSgt. Leon A. Chociej, Second Bat- 
talion, Tenth Marines. was the best 
pistol shooter with a 548x600 score. 
Best individual rifleman. with 570- 
x600, was SSet. Robert H. Blackett 
of Headquarters Battalion. 

At Camp Matthews, Calif... Ist Lt. 
Willard Warfield paced pistoleers in 
the Western Division Matches with a 
5060x600. CWO Harold E. Larkin 
won the rifle aggregate with 570x600. 
Warfield is with VMO 6, Camp Pen- 
dleton; Larkin is attached to the Third 
Marine Air Wing, El Toro. END 
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Captain Stanley G. Millar, FT, Twentynine Palms, 
walked away with the coveted Lachheimer Trophy 


Photos by 
MSsgt. H. B. Wells 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Surprise shooter of the match, Pfc Leslie M. Hunt, 
checked his 97x100 offhand score with CWO F. Bihm 
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Top Marine rifle and pistol experts competed 


at Camp Calvin B. Matthews for 


the Corps’ 1957 shooting honors and awards 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


ACH YEAR the finest rifle 
and pistol marksmen in the 
globe-and-anchor fraternity 


E 


congregate at one pre-designated loca- 
tion to shoot it out in the world-wide 
Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Matches. 


And each year, the results seem to 
conclude on the same note—the current 
crop of shooters is a couple of clicks 
better than the one which preceded it. 
The 1957 edition of the Corps’ big 
shoot, held at Camp Calvin B. Mat- 
thews, near San Diego, California, in 
early June, merely continued the trend. 

While this year’s matches were not 
an all-out assault on existing records, 
there was an undercurrent of good feel- 
ing running throughout the shoot that 
scores were “up” and in unusual depth. 


7 


The victorious Red Rifle Team was composed of: 
(front) Erdman, Larkin, Lipscomb, DeJong, Lydy; 


The opening day’s activities were 
threatened by clouds of low coastal fog 
and the jockeying to determine relays 
and squads was delayed. The waiting 
prompted one shooter of many matches 
to crank off the standard foggy-day 
round wherein “the range officer just 
said, ‘Might as well run the targets up!’ 
and the range NCO shot back, ‘Sir, 
they’ve been up for the last 30 min- 
utes!” 

Preliminary firing was exceptionally 
good. “Seems like unless you got 286 
(out of 300), you didn’t do anything,” 
a coach from the Pacific Division com- 


mented. Three division matches— 
Eastern, Western and _  Pacific—are 
staged to determine which Marines 


have the ability to make the trip to 





(back) Phillips, Keister, Moore, Schneider, Lee, 


Brannon, Creech, Palmer, team captain Stanonik 


the Marine Corps Matches. Division 
medal and badge winners get the re- 
ward. They—and the match-condi- 
tioned weapons they fire—are also 
responsible for the high scores but even 
among the cream of the Corps there is 
the usual optimistic result when pre- 
liminary shooting ceases. Everything, 
including the scoring, appears to tighten 
when the targets are being air-condi- 
tioned for record. 

Only four events comprise the Corps 
matches which annually attract hun- 
dreds of shooters out of hinterlands 
and hibernation. And to entice the 
best shots in the Marine Corps, these 
four contests—Individual Rifle, Indi- 
vidual Pistol, Inter-Division Rifle and 
Inter-Division Pistol matches—promise 
only five juicy plums. Team trophies 
zo to the respective winners of the 
inter-division rifle and pistol contests. 
The other three trophies are bestowed 
on individual shooters—one each for 
the rifle and the pistol champions and 
one to the Marine who shoots the high- 
est aggregate score with both weapons. 

There are, of course, gold, silver and 
bronze medals which go to those 
shooters who follow the leader down 
the scoreboard but the reward most 


relished is that won by proficiency in 
Lachheimer 
TURN PAGE 


rifle and  pistol—the 
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Red Team pistol trophy winners we 


MATCHES (cont.) 


Trophy, sought so earnestly that it has 
become known as “the coveted Lach- 
heimer Trophy.” 

Year after year, Marine shooters 
have aimed at an aggregate score which 
would put them in the Lachheimer 
standings, and more-often-than-not, 
they've fired out of the money. Rarely 
do they quit trying, always improving, 
waiting ‘til next year. To some, it’s 
almost a tradition. 

At Matthews this June, the perennial 
Lachheimer seekers were soundly jolted 
by a bespectacled 19-year-old Pfc who 
—while firing his first Marine Corps 
Matches—came within one point of 
walking off with the coveted honors! 
Pfc Leslie M. Hunt, of Allegany, New 
York, took a big lead on the Lach- 
heimer with a 575x600 performance on 
the M-1 and set a new record in the 
Individual Rifle Match. 

The “old” record for the Individual 
Rifle Match was the 567x600 fired by 
Staff Sergeant Walter F. Oglesby, from 
the Marine Barracks at the Norfolk, 
Virginia, Naval Base. Oglesby won 
the 1956 rifle shoot at Parris Island 
and established the first record for the 
revised Marine Corps rifle match course 
inaugurated there last year. 

Revision meant by-passing the 500- 
yard line to bring the Marine Corps 
course in line with that fired at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, scene of the National 
Matches. The Individual rifle course 
now featured at Corps competition is 
built of 20 rounds slow (offhand), 200 
yards, at military “A” targets, with 
one minute time limit per shot; 10 
rounds rapid (standing to sitting), 200 
yards, at military “A” targets; 10 
rounds rapid (standing to prone), 300 
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: (front) Creech, Taylor, 
Anderson, Kozak; (back row) Phillips, Chapman, and Palmer 


yards, at military “A” targets; and 20 
rounds slow (prone), 600 yards, at mil- 
itary “B’’ targets. The course is fired 
on two successive days and the possible 
is 600. 

On the four “stages” listed above, 
Hunt’s first day tally was 97, 48, 46, 
96 and a 287. Sergeant Claude W. 
Lemond also turned in a 287 but both 
he and Hunt were second to Technical 
Sergeant William J. Hino, who had 
288. Young Hunt was in fast company 
on opening day. Both Hino and 
Lemond are members of the Marks- 
manship Training Unit, operating from 
Camp Matthews. Pfc Hunt, who had 
fired an expert 231 out of 250 in boot 
camp, was stationed at Iwakuni, Japan, 
with the First Marine Aircraft Wing 


There are no "buts" in the butts. 





< Ps. 


Scorekeepers totaled up the points 





5 % 


Ace pistol record holder, Lt. W. McMillan, 
scored targets while running pistol matches 


when he went out for the wing’s pistol 
team in January—in answer to a “help 
wanted” notice in the base newspaper. 
In February he joined the rifle team, 
too. 

The 147 shooters entered in the In- 
dividual rifle competition were in fast 
company; 40 of them bettered 280x300 
the first day. It was on the second day 
that Hunt catapulted to the forefront. 
He added a 288x300 to his previous 
day’s score for a 575. Lemond was 
second with 570 while Master Sergeant 
Martin H. Peak, of Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina, had the third highest 
score with 569. 

While the new rifle record put Hunt 
well in the lead for the Lachheimer, 
he received neither medal nor certificate 





under the scrutiny of the verifiers and the pistol shooters themselves 


a for his outstanding shooting. According 
ae, to Marine Corps Match rules, a com- 
petitor must be a medal winner in a 
| division match to be eligible for a place 
medal or the McDougal Memorial 
Trophy—awarded to the highest rifle- 
man—at the Marine Corps Matches. 
Hunt had not placed with the rifle in 
the Pacific Division meet held in Hawaii 
in May, although he had earned a 
bronze medal with the pistol in those 
matches which qualified him for the 
Lachheimer competition. 
He shot the Marine Corps Match for 
} “score” only—and it was a good one. 
The edge he had gained with the rifle 
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focused attention on him the following 
day when the Individual Pistol Match 
got underway. His pistol “average,” 
someone had observed in the Hawaii 
matches, was 542x600. He came close 
to it with a 540. The Individual pistol 
honors went to Staff Sergeant Edmond 
S. Sarver, of the Marine Barracks, 
Pearl Harbor, who turned in a 567 for 
a new record. 

When the last pistol scores 
posted, the Lachheimer race was settled 
by one point. Captain Stanley G. Mil- 
lar, of Force Troops, Twentynine 
Palms, had an aggregate rifle and pistol 
score of 1116. Hunt was second with 


were 


Maj. Gen. McDougal presented a trophy, 
honoring his late son, to Sgt. C. Lemond 





1115. Pistol winner Sarver was third 
with 1111. 

Capt. Millar, of Cardiff-by-the-sea, 
California, has been a match compet- 
itor “off and on” since 1939, and is 
distinguished in both rifle and pistol. 
He stood 14th in the rifle scoring with 
563 and finished fourth in the 
match with 553. 

The latest Lachheimer winner admits 
there may have been some 
from the fact that Hunt and he were 
extremely close down the backstretch. 
But a philosophical attitude probably 
eased a lot of tension. Before all the 
pistol standings were tabulated, Millar 
remarked, “If a youngster like him can 
shoot that good his first time out, he 
certainly deserves it. It’s good for the 
Marine Corps, too.” 

The captain’s last statement could 
be used in answer to those who con- 
stantly ask, ‘“Where’s the Corps going 
to get new blood for competition shoot- 
ing?” 

Each division entered two teams in 


pistol 


pressure 


the Inter-Division Rifle and Pistol 
Matches, with the Western ‘“Red” 
squads sweeping both. The pistol 


shooters, captained and coached by 
Captain Eugene Anderson, compiled 
an aggregate of 1335. Individual con- 
tributions were made by Staff Sergeant 
Wayne L. Chapman, First Marine Di- 
vision (276); Technical Sergeant L. J. 


Creech, First Divvy (268); Captain 
Bernard Phillips, Camp Pendleton 
(264); Master Sergeant Jewell C. 


Palmer, Weapons Training Battalion, 
MCRD, San Diego (267); and Master 
Sergeant John M. Kozak, First Divi- 
sion (260). 

The Eastern “Gold” team and 
Western (continued on page 94) 





assembled for a group picture at the end of the 


The winners in the 1957 Marine Corps Rifle and 
matches. In the center is the Lachheimer Trophy 


Pistol Matches, along with the trophies they won, 
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More than 50,000 Californians watched members 
of the 2d 155-mm. Gun Battalion during the Armed 


Another Possible 


Private Donald R. Kimble, a 17- 
year-old Reservist from Newport 
Beach, Calif., is believed to have ac- 
complished a feat unique in the Marine 
Corps Air Reserve. 

Upon applying for enlistment at the 
Marine Air Reserve Training Detach- 
ment, Kimble was given the standard 
90-question test. He answered all 90 
questions correctly and although al- 
lowed a minute for each, he completed 
the test in less than an hour, accord- 
ing to Master Sergeant I. T. Anderson, 
the Detachment recruiter. 
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Kimble, a senior at Newport Harbor 
Union High School, was assigned to 
six months active duty in June. He 
will be sent to the Marine Air Reserve 
Squadron at Los Alamitos upon com- 
pletion of his training. 

Captain Jack Lewis, USMCR 


Naval Air Station 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Parade Entry 


The 33d Special Infantry Company, 
Beaumont, Texas, had an_ unusual 
entry in the Neches River Festival. 





Photo by Cpl. D. R. Brown, USMC 


Forces Day activities in the San Fernando Valley. 
Fire missions were demonstrated every half hour 


Using a nautical theme, the Reservists 
had a full-rigged model of the USS 
Constitution, “Old Ironsides’’, mounted 
ona trailer bed. The trailer was crim- 
son and bore the inscription, ‘Soldiers 
of the Sea 1775-1957,” written in script 
with quarter-inch manila rope. Six 
members of the company, wearing 
period uniforms, rode the float. 

The float won first place in the ama- 
teur division and second place for the 
most outstanding float in the parade. 
The entry was built by members of the 
company, its I-I Staff and VTU 8-15 
(G). Pictures of the Reservists and 
their winner were shown on a statewide 
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VTUs, attended the two-day conference 
at Marine Corps Headquarters. Brig- 
adier General William W. Stickney, 
Director of Reserve and Colonel Ham- 
ilton D. South, Director of Information, 
addressed the group. 

Fifteen major recommendations con- 


(4 
OT yg OED 


cerning the mission, training and pro- 
jects of Public Information VTUs were 


\ made. VTU personnel receive no pay 
, for attending drills. 

Attending the seminar were: Major 

Richard D. Armstrong, CO, VTU(s) 

12-38, San Francisco; Lieutenant Colo- 

) nel William P. McCahill, CO, VTU(s) 

ard 5-21, Washington, D.C.; Lieutenant 


Colonel Raymond Henri, CO, VTU(s) 
1-1, New York City, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John Hampton, CO, VTU(s) 12-51, 
San Francisco, Colonel Franklin Ad- 
reon, CO, VTU(s) 12-36, Santa 
Monica, Calif., William S. Frank, 





Official USMC Photo Plans and Policy Branch, Division of 
The 33d Special Infantry Company, Beaumont, Tex., won first place Information, and a member of VTU(s) 
during the Neches River Festival with their model of "Old Ironsides" 5-21, Lieutenant Colonel Richard F. 


Hyland, CO, VTU(s) 12-37, Los 

Angeles, Lieutenant Colonel Weldon 

James, Louisville, Ky., Lieutenant 

Colonel T. R. Wert, Division of Re- 

basis on the “Texas In Review” TV within the Marine Corps Reserve were serve, Lieutenant Colonel Anthony 

program. topics of discussion at a recent seminar Caputo, Division of Information, Major 

33d Special Infantry Co. of the commanding officers of these Charles McVarish, VTU(s) 1-1, New 

Beaumont, Texas specialists units. Members of the units York City, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 

work in every phase of publicity, public G. Fritch, Marine Corps representative 

VTU Seminar relations, radio and TV in civil life. at the Armed Forces Public Information 

Many are famous newspapermen. Office, Los Angeles and Captain Wil- 

( The place and aims of Public In- Eight Reserve officers, including the liam Fitzgerald, VTU(s) 5-21, Wash- 
formation Volunteer Training Units COs of all six Public Information ington. 
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I-| staff members and WM officers were informed 
of the training program for the six Women Marine 


IN RESERVE (cont.) 


MCROA Convention 


Marine Corps Reserve Officers from 
all over the United States converged 
recently on New Orleans for their 1957 
convention. 

Led by General Holland M. Smith, 
USMC (Ret.), and Lieutenant General 
Karl S. Day, USMCR (Ret.), the Re- 
servists met at the Roosevelt Hotel for 
the three-day affair. It was a home- 
coming for General Smith, who com- 
manded a Marine Detachment in New 
Orleans in 1915. 

The principal speaker at the first 
luncheon was New Orleans Council- 
man James E. Fitzmorris, Jr., who 
commented on the importance of offer- 
ing the experience derived from service 
in the Marine Corps to the civil govern- 
ments in each member’s city. He noted 
that, “The Marine Corps is known as 
builders of democracy and freedom... 
not wreckers.” 

Among other speakers were Colonel 
Robert O. Bisson, Chief of Staff of Ma- 
rine Air Reserve Training Command, 
Brigadier General William W. Stickney, 
Director of Marine Corps Reserve, 
Lieutenant General Day, General Smith 
and British Consul General Robert G. 
Dundas. 

Colonel Carlton A. Fisher of Buffalo, 
N.Y., was elected President of the As- 
sociation for the coming year. Major 
General Melvin J. Maas, USMCR 
(Ret.), was elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


Sgt. Dick Pendergast 
8thMCRRD, New Orleans, La. 
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Official USMC Photo 


administrative platoons scheduled for Pl Summer 
camp. Lt. Col. Elsie N. Hill headed the conference 





Official USMC Photo 


New Orleans’ acting Mayor, V. Schiro, presented a key to the city 
to Gen. H. M. Smith, USMC (Ret.) during the MCROA convention 


Joint Air-Ground Training 


This Summer marks the first year 
that Marine Corps Reserve infantry 
companies have been scheduled to 
undergo their annual field training at 
the Cherry Point air station. 


The combined air-ground training 
will enable Reservists to familiarize 
themselves with the Marine Corps 


doctrine of vertical envelopment. 


Familiarization flights in the latest 
types of helicopters now being used 
by the Marine Corps will vividly de- 
pict the part to be played by the Re- 
servists in the event of a national 
emergency. The choppers, including 
the new two-engine aircraft, will come 
from MAG-26, based at the Marine 
Corps Air Facility, New River. 

The infantrymen will also receive 
extensive daily training in such subjects 
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as discipline, military courtesy, interior 
guard, packs, weapons and tactics. 

Reserve units scheduled for training 
at Cherry Point are the 39th Special In- 
fantry Company, Montgomery, Ala., 6th 
Special Infantry Company, Cumber- 
land, Md., 50th Special Infantry Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., 2d Special In- 
fantry Company, Hingham, Mass., and 
the 62d Special Infantry Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

As in past years, Marine Corps Air 
Reservists will also undergo annual 
field training here. The Air Reserve 
units will come from Glenview, IIl., and 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TSgt. Jack Baird 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


Cross-Country Training 


Three metropolitan New York Re- 
serve units took part in unusual train- 
ing exercises in July. 





cae 


Sixty-twe Georgia youths, many former members 
of the 4th Rifle Company, Rome, formed a special 





Official USMC Photo 
Lt. Col. L. W. Smith is the 
new MAG-7 CO, Anacostia 


The 2d Communications Company, 
Women Marine Communication 
Platoon of the 2d Comm Company, 
Brooklyn, and 1st Communication- 
Electronics Maintenance Company, 
New York City, were flown to San 
Diego for their annual Summer train- 
ing. Ten R5D transports were used to 
air-lift the 271 men and 34 women. It 
was the first cross-country hop for 
units training at San Diego. 


Ist Lt. J. J. Avignone 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Norfolk’s Own 


After an absence of almost 10 years 
the drums are banging and cymbals are 
clanging at the lst Depot Supply Bat- 
talion, Camp Elmore, Va. 

Before Korea, when the unit was 
known as the Ist Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion, a band representing the unit 
was in many local parades and other 


civil and military functions. The band 
was forgotten when the battalion was 
called to active duty. 

Early this year, Corporal Richard 
G. Keating began drumming up interest 
in reforming the band and sold the idea 
to his CO, Lieutenant Colonel Lewis 
L. Rostov. With the colonel’s endorse- 
ment and the arrival of the instru- 
ments, plus the volunteers, the band 
was formed. It is the only one of 
its kind in the Tidewater area, and 
one of the few Reserve bands in the 
country. The only other such unit in 
the Fifth Marine Corps Reserve and 
Recruitment District is in the 13th 
Infantry Battalion located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

First Lieutenant Richard Meeder was 
named as the band’s leader. Corp. 
Keating, the sparkplug of the band, is 
the drum major. 

Information Section 
Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic 


Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 
END 


Official USMC Photo 
platoon in order to take their six months training 
together. Buses were chartered for the PI trip 
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Official USMC Photo 





Norfolk's Ist Depot Supply Bn. band has been reactivated after a 
10 year lay-off. Cpl. R. Keating sold the idea of reforming the group 
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12-YEAR-OLD Polish boy, 

who has known no home 

except a small room in a 
refugee barracks, now has 17 Marine 
foster parents. Eduard Poplawski, 
whose father has been listed as ‘‘mis- 
sing’’ since the Polish insurrection in 
Warsaw, has been adopted by the In- 
spector-Instructor staff of the 2d Com- 
munication Company, Brooklyn. 

First Lieutenant C. R. Winder, the 
Assistant I-I, began the project after 
reading about the Foster Parents Plan 
which has helped rehabilitate more than 
76,000 children since 1937. In March, 
the staff made an “unrestricted,” appli- 
cation, which means that there was no 
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preference as to race, religion, age or 
Sex. 

Their new son is a handsome young- 
ster. A fourth-grader in elementary 
school at the DP Settlement in Amberg, 
West Germany, Eduard is a good stu- 
dent. Proficient in Polish and German, 
he is interested in anything mechanical. 

Through the generosity of the 16 
Marines and one Navy Chief Hospital 
Corpsman, Eduard will receive a 
monthly cash grant, shoes, warm cloth- 
ing, periodic parcels of vitamin-en- 
riched food, and medical care. Before 
his “adoption” his mother, grandmother 
and the boy were existing on thirty 
cents a day. 


These 17 members of the I-| Staff, 2d Communication Co., 
are the foster parents of this displaced Polish youngster (left) 


SALUTES — 


The Inspector-Instructor Staff 
2d Communication Company 
Brooklyn, New York 





New York World-Telegram Photo 


The “parents” contributing to Edu- 
ard’s welfare are: Capt. Frank DiCillo, 
HMC W. B. Davis, Sgt. M. O. Salg, 
SSgt. George Shaeer, TSgt. Margaret 
Boerner, Sgt. Herbert Horowitz, Ist Lt. 
Marion Call, TSgt. D. R. Risser, Ist 
Lt. C. R. Winder, Sgt. A. J. Jolly. 
MSgt. E. D. Wilson, SSgt. Barbara 
Dulinsky, TSgt. A. F. Zeeb, SSgt. L. T. 
Hinckley, SSgt. R. L. Talbot, SSgt. J. 
T. Lazzaro and MSgt. C. M. Hawk. 

Leatherneck Magazine salutes the 
members of the 2d Communications 
Company I-I Staff for their heart- 
warming deed. For, as we are taught. 
“As you do for the least of these, so do 
you unto Me.” END 
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Safety First 


Safety is becoming a habit at Cherry 
Point. For the third time, the huge air 
station has earned the Secretary of the 
Navy’s Industrial Safety Award. It was 
also the second consecutive year that 
the base won the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Award. 

“Your activity is awarded the In- 
dustrial Safety Award, wrote Secretary 
of the Navy Thomas S. Gates, Jr., “in 
recognition of your efforts in maintain- 
ing an accident frequency rate of less 
than 2.5. . ” Only one lost-time acci- 
dent has been recorded so far this year. 

“In winning this award,” the Navy 
Secretary said, “you have achieved an 
accident rate, a casualty rate and a 
damage cost rate which are better than 
the Navy-wide average rates in these 
three categories.” 

“T hope,” said Brigadier General E. 
A. Montgomery, commanding general 
of the air station, “that this effort may 
be continued and that Cherry Point 
and our surrounding communities will 
be the safest place in the world to live.” 

Toward that goal, Cherry Point Ma- 
rines have also been commended for 
conducting the most successful auto 
safety check program of any military 
base in the nation. 


Capt. E. C. McCarthy 
ISO, MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


Surprise 


Chances are, Corporal Robert G. Zach- 
arias of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing, will probably never forget his 
20th birthday. When he reported for 
work at MABS-17, Communications 
Section, May 2nd, the corporal was in 
for a surprise. 

Unknown to him, the Marines from 
his unit, had quietly arranged a little 
celebration for him. The unsuspecting 
Marine was ushered into a high-level 
conference room by his smiling bud- 
dies. There he was further bewildered 
to find his CO and Comm. Officer, and 
all the Marines from his section. Also 
waiting, was an appropriately decor- 
ated birthday cake. 


SSgt. Don Smith 
ISO First MAW 


Combat Correspondents 


Sixty-one veteran Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondents and photographers 
gathered at Bear Mountain Park, New 
York, on May 25 and 26 to hold 
their fourth annual reunion. Recipients 
of special awards during the reunion 


Edited by 
MSgt. Paul Sarokin 





Official USMC Photo 
Beverly Jansen, Miss Rhode Island (1956), was given a lift by Boston 
recruiting sergeants N. Koulalis, R. Cote, J. O'Keefe, and P. Dwyer 


were Lieutenant General John T. Sel- 
den, USMC (Ret.) and James Lee Bar- 
rett. General Selden is a former Di- 
rector, Division of Information, HQMC, 
and Barrett is the author of the tele- 
vision drama, The Murder of a Sand 
Flea, which was the basis for Jack 
Webb’s new movie, The D.]I. 

TURN PAGE 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Newly elected officers for the New 
York chapter of the Combat Corres- 
pondents Association are: Murray 
Lewis, president; Dave Dempsey, Ist 
Vice President; Gene Ward, 2d Vice 
President; Raymond Henri, Treasurer; 
and Paul White, Secretary. 





Prince Rainier of Monaco inspected the Marine Detachment, 


USS Forrestal. Capt. H. Alderman, CO, led the inspection 
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Photo by Sat. Jerry Shields, USMC 
Brig. Gen. R. Denig (Ret.) (Left) admired the plaques given to 
J. Barrett and Lt. Gen. J. Selden (Ret.) by combat correspondents 


Sears’ Bagpipes 


After a grueling day on the grinder, 
tired recruits are now wondering what's 
coming next. The wail of bagpipes now 
wafts across the MCRD, San Diego, 
Calif., parade ground. 

The pipes are played by First Lieu- 
tenant Walter F. Sears, Liaison Officer, 
3rd Recruit Training Battalion. And he 
has been performing on them since he 


Official USN Photo 


Photo by SSgt. L. A. Pope 


Dorothy Johnson, Miss Oregon of 1955, 
saluted Corp. N. Smith, also of Oregon 


was at the Basic School, Quantico, Va. 
There he sometimes substituted for the 
band during practice formal guard 
mounts. 

Wherever Lt. Sears goes, his bag- 
pipes usually go along. They followed 
him to Camp Pendleton; Sangley Point, 
Philippine Islands, and later to Korea, 
where he served with “Easy” Company, 
2nd Battalion, Seventh Marines. 

“It was a great morale builder,” the 


Photo by Sy Friedman 


SSgt. R. Lyman (center) sharpens up for 
big night at New York Summer Festival 











| MAY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


SUBMITTED BY 

PFC THOMAS F. O'BRIEN 
"Cc" CO. 1ST BN. REINF. 
2ND MARINES (KILO) 
c/o F.P.O., N.Y., N.Y. 








4 “Haven't quite worked all the bugs out 
of that new ejection seat yet, eh?" 





Official USMC Photo 
Dungaree-clad First Lt. W. 
Sears, has a unique hobby 


aera De 


lieutenant said, ‘especially when the 

company went on hikes.” 
5, i And when Lt. Sears’ company was in 
yn the landing exercises in Korea, his pipes 
also made the trip. They were lashed 
in the same manner as a machine gun, 
and handled with equal care when 








Va. loaded aboard ships. 
the : Lt. Sears is of Scottish descent. 
uard t Corp. S. Zagarella 
i ISO, MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 
bag- 
wes Children's Day 
oint, 
rea, ' More than 3000 small fry recently in- 
any, I vaded El Toro’s Marine Corps Air 
Station. Children from more than 30 
the ' schools were guests of the Marines 
who displayed the latest in Marine 
aviation. 
The youngsters were invited en masse 
by El Toro officials when it was learned 
that the sixth graders were studying 











During the three-hour program the 
young guests had an opportunity to 
shoot questions at Marine pilots and 
crew members stationed at each air- 


d aviation as their special project. 





craft. 
On display were the Corps’ latest Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
tactical fighters and helicopters. A Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before October 1. 


ramp was erected beside each plane so It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
that the ciilidnn coutd walk un ts cet under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
ape a : P 8 cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
a pilot’s view of the cockpit. They also insten 13, OC 
had a chance to board a Skymaster The winning caption will be published in the November issue. 
transport. Girls in the group were at- 
tracted by the cooking stove in the 
huge transport. 
There was also a helicopter demon- 


Pio 








stration by the El Toro Air-Sea Rescue NAME 
sneer renee nrg OE OR a Ue ec eee 
dummy bombs and ammunition were ADDRESS IN FULL 
shown in the Force Aviation tower | | UURESS IN FUER... eee eee e eect eee eect e cree cece eseeeess 
area. 

’ he ai eet as ei a | 8188 Rate hed ne sin an e+ eaee eda wees esas see ns Aa eee onwanne eeleg as: 
Pac band. 857 





ISO El Toro, Calif. | 
END 
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ROCHESTER 


About 90% of the 
enlisted Reservists 
are high school 


or college students 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 

Leatherneck Staff Writer 
Photos by 

TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Private Frank W. Yodis at- 

tended his first drill with the 

Marine Company, 3rd Battalion, New 
York Naval Militia in Rochester, N.Y. 
Today, 32 years later, Yodis is the staff 
noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the Recruit Platoon, 3rd Communica- 
tion Company, USMCR, in Rochester. 
Yodis is an excellent choice to teach 


I N MAY, 1925, 16-year-old 
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Pfc L. Gray, Pvt. W. Butterfield, Pfc R. Beamish and Pfc R 
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at the George Eastman House. Built in 1905, it's now a photo museum 


the youth of Rochester the facts of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. He is the senior 
Marine—in length of service—in the 
unit. He’s been in and out of the Re- 
serves, and the Regular establishment, 
several times in the past three decades, 
and has seen action in Nicaragua, the 
Pacific and Korea. 

On April 7, 1917, when Yodis was a 
lad of seven, the Marine Company of 
the New York Militia was activated in 
Rochester, with Lieutenant Clarence 
Ball as the first commanding officer. 
The organization had an authorized 
strength of two officers and 60 enlisted, 
as compared to the 15 officers and 245 
enlisted authorized for the 3rd Com- 
munication Company today. Unlike 
the present outfit, the former unit, ac- 
cording to an old unit diary, had 


trouble getting the men to attend drills. 
Several notations in the diary refer to 
courts-martial for members who were 
excessively absent. 

Both officer and enlisted personnel of 
the 1917 Rochester Marines were sworn 
into the National Naval Volunteers, 
the forerunner of the present U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Members of the New 
York Militia were subject to mobiliza- 
tion orders from the Governor of New 
York in time of state emergency. How- 
ever, during a national emergency, 
mobilization as Marines took preced- 
ence. The same circumstance prevails 
today. 

Three days after the Rochester unit 
was activated, it was ordered to Federal 
active duty, along with other companies 
of the New York Naval Militia. Officers 
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The castle-like State Armory at 900 E. Main St., 
has been “home for the Rochester Reservists at 


and men of those Marine companies 
participated in at least six major World 
War I battles, from Chateau-Thierry 
to the Meuse-Argonne. 

In 1926, the Rochester Marine Com- 
pany formally became a part of the 
U.S . Marine Corps Reserve. In April, 
the unit was designated the 302nd 
Company, USMCR. Its first CO was 
First Lieutenant Edward F. Doyle. Not 
quite seven years later the Rochester 
Reserve unit was again redesignated. 
On February 15, 1933, it became “C” 
Company, Ist Battalion, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, New York. 

The immediate predecessor of the 
3rd Communication Company was the 
3rd Signal Company, activated in Nov- 
ember, 1951. Captain Robert H. Ben- 


—— EE 


nett was the CO of the Signal Com- 
pany, and Captain Frank P. Stivers, 
Jr.. USMC, was the Inspector-Instruc- 
tor. The Signal Company was quartered 
in the State Armory at 900 E. Main 
St., and since then the Rochester Re- 
servists have moved back and forth 
from there to their present home at 
Washington Square at least three times. 

The CO of the 3rd Communication 
Company is Major Warren P. De Land. 
The major is employed by the 
Rochester Germicide Company. His 
executive officer, Major Robert J. Sin- 
nott, is one of many Rochester Reserv- 
ists employed at Kodak Park, home of 
the city’s most famous business—the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

The 3rd Communication Company 
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least three times since the 3rd Signal Company 
was first organized there during November, 1951 


Table of Organization calls for a Head- 
quarters Platoon, a Service Platoon, 
and four other platoons charged with 
responsibilities of a communications 
nature. They are the Message Center, 
Wire, Carrier and Radio Platoons. The 
company has two platoons which aid 
new enlistees during their transition 
from civilians to civilian-Reservists. 
In Yodis’ Recruit Platoon the new men 
receive about 12 weeks of training. 
They graduate to the Basic Communi- 
cation Platoon for preliminary instruc- 
tion on communications procedures and 
equipment. After six months, the en- 
listee is ready to join a main unit of the 

company. 
Major Billie E. Loos, Inspector-In- 
structor, his assistant I-I, Captain Les- 
TURN PAGE 
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ROCHESTER (cont.) 


ter A. Gubb, and their staff of 11 en- 
listed men (including one Navy hospit- 
alman) are proud of the Rochester Re- 
servists. “The I-I Staff has some ad- 
ministrative problems, but none has 
been insurmountable,” Capt. Gubb 
said. 

“We get good men in our program 
in Rochester,’ Major Loos added. 
“Take a look at that formation. Which 
is the Recruit Platoon?” 

The company had fallen in for mus- 
ter in the armory’s drill hall. It was 
difficult to distinguish, by appearance 
alone, which platoon was made up of 
new enlistees. The evening of Leather- 
neck’s visit, the company was wearing 
Summer tropical uniforms for the first 
time in 1957. The Reservists are widely 
scattered over the entire Rochester and 
Monroe County area, but every man 
“got the word,” and reported for the 
drill properly attired. 

















The 3rd Communication Co. met 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. for muster 











GEORGE EASTMAN 
HOUSE 
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“It’s that way most of the time,’ 
said Master Sergeant Leonard B. Mel- 
ton, the I-I Staff first sergeant. I’ve 
been ‘Top’ to a lot of Marines, but this 
is one outfit where the usual ‘ten per 
cent’ is noticeable by its absence.” 
Melton, a tall, slim man, slightly gray- 
ing at the temples, is qualified to pass 
an opinion. He’s been around over 18 
years—half of it overseas. 

The 3rd Communication Company 
meets every Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. for 
two hours. In addition to the normal 
routine of musters, inspections and 
close order drill, the unit spends much 
time on technical subjects, both in the 
classroom and in practical application. 
Men attached to the Wire, Message 
Center, Radio and Carrier Platoons 
are constantly learning their specific 
assignments within the platoons. Those 
in Company Headquarters, and in the 
Service Platoon, are kept busy with 
tasks of an administrative, or support- 
ing, nature. 

The company was _ scheduled for 


tere 


Summer training at Camp Lejeune, 
N. C., July 7-19, and upon its return 
to Rochester was to move again to the 
New York Naval Militia Building at 
Washington Square. The move, ac- 
cording to I-I personnel, should im- 
prove an already good attendance re- 
cord. The Militia Building, an old con- 
vention hall, was recently remodeled 
and is centrally located in the city. 

The outstanding record of the 3rd 
Communication Company must be 
credited to the ability and experience 
of its officers and noncoms. In ad- 
dition to Majors De Land and Sinnott, 
the CO and exec, the Supply Officer is 
Major Joseph J. Travers, and Captain 
Vernon G. Eisenbraun is Platoon 
Leader of the Communication Train- 
ing Platoon. Other platoon leaders are 
Captain Malcolm R. Blakeslee, Jr., 
Carrier; Captain Theodore E. Guglin, 
Radio; Captain Calvin C. Brown, Mes- 
sage Center; and First Lieutenant 
Ralph F. La Presto, Wire. Captain 
Jeane E. Wesley is Officer-in-Charge 
of the Recruit Platoon, and First Lieu- 
tenants Peter M. Biocca and Patrick J. 
Sanseverino are communication watch 
officers, 

Technical Sergeant Edward W. De 
Flyer is the company first sergeant, and 
the company “Gunny” is Master Ser- 
geant Harold A. Glenn. Technical Ser- 
geants Earl G. Potter and Donald L. 
Sturtze are platoon sergeants of the 
Message Center and Radio Platoons, 
respectively. The Carrier and Wire 
Platoons are led by Staff Sergeants 
Bruce O. Weissend and Edward G. 
Schulz. 

Rochester Reservists are extremely 





The NCOIC of the Recruit Platoon, SSgt. Frank W. Yodis, taught 


the new men how to prepare a sling. 


He first enlisted in May, 1925 
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active in community life. During the 
1956 “Toys for Tots” campaign they 
gathered more than 27,000 toys to be re- 
paired and distributed to needy children 
for Christmas. Last year the unit par- 
ticipated in a large communications net 
which relayed last-minute information 
to press, radio and television dur- 
ing the National Open Golf Tourna- 
ment at Oak Hill Country Club. 

The Rochester Marines never lose an 
opportunity to volunteer for any detail 
which will place all Marines in a favor- 
able position with their fellow citizens. 
Often a Reservists’ drill team is dis- 
patched for events such as Boy Scouts 
of America rallies, and rare is the oc- 
casion when there isn’t at least one Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve window display in 
downtown Rochester. For the past 
Armed Forces Day the 3rd Comm. Co. 
had an impressive window at Mc- 
Curdy’s, a large Rochester department 
store. 

Skill with firearms, by both Reserv- 
ists and I-I personnel, brings the com- 
pany repeated commendations. TSgt. 
Sturtze of the Radio Platoon is a con- 
sistently good shot on a team which 
won the 1st Marine Corps Reserve and 
Recruitment District Gallery Pistol 
Championship four consecutive times. 
Major Loos, the I-I, is interested in all 
types of competitive shooting, and al- 
most every weekend he’s asked to com- 
pete against civilians or military op- 
ponents. Loos was the officer in charge, 
and a shooting member, of the Camp 
Lejeune team which won the five-man 
team championship in the National 
Skeet Championships at Reno, Nev., in 
1953. 

Although a large portion of the 
Rochester Reservist officers and non- 


The Carrier Platoon attended school on generator 
motors. Sgt. William O. Klos (in trailer) instructed 


coms are employed by Eastman Kodak 
Company, or one of the other industrial 
giants of the city, about 90 percent of 
the enlisted Reservists are high school 
or college students. 

Many attend the University of 
Rochester, a century-old institution 
with long-established schools of arts 
and sciences, a School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, and the world-famous East- 
man School of Music. Other schools 
of higher learning in Rochester include 
the growing St. John Fisher College, the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, and 
the Rochester Business Institute, which 
is the second largest college of its kind 
in the United States. 


When most people think of Rochester, 
they think of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. The company’s history goes 
back to 1877, when young George East- 
man took up photography as a hobby. 
To take pictures, the 23-year-old book- 
keeper found that he had to cope with 
a pack-load of apparatus, and be some- 
thing of a chemist. He sought a simpler 
way, and by 1880 his ideas resulted in 
a part-time business. 

People of the time looked upon pic- 
ture-taking as a fad, but Eastman’s 
small firm gained ground. He marketed 
dry photo-plates which offered many 
advantages over the customary wet 
ones, and 


(continued on page 83) 








SSgt. J. D. Laurin, a lineman with the Rochester Telephone Co., 
instructed members of the Wire Platoon on pole-climbing technique 








Poll 


Sgt. A. L. Roets (with hand set) the chief radio 


operator, explained the mechanics of a radio jeep 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 15] 


“Sét. Young had a dependent on the 
date of detachment’ from his over- 
seas station, and was therefore entitled 
to four days proceed time under the 
provisions of paragraph 8101 of Marine 
Corps Manual.”’—Ed. 


RESERVE MEDAL ELIGIBILITY 


Dear Sir: 

I was released from active duty on 
April 20, 1954. On July 7, 1954, I 
joined an Organized Reserve Unit. I 
have had 100% drill attendance and 
have attended Summer camp in 1954, 
1955 and 1956. 

I'm now preparing to depart for 
Camp Lejeune for two weeks on-the- 
job training. This Summer I shall also 
attend the annual field training period 
with my unit. 

Am I entitled to the Organized Re- 
serve Medal after my OJT at CLNC 
or must I wait until completion of 
Summer camp? 

Name withheld by request 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, said this: 

“The Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve Medal is awarded for four years 
in the Organized Reserve. Therefore, 
you will not be eligible for considera- 
tion for this award until you complete 
four years, which will be July 6, 1958.” 

—Ed. 





FLIGHTY QUESTION 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know if there is any 
authority permitting Class II Reserv- 
ists to travel via government air free 
when not under competent orders. 
Seems I’ve committed myself to a 
large argument by saying that Class II 
Reservists can travel via government 
air free when in uniform on a space 
available basis and given last priority. 








“Ever get the feeling you were being watched?" 


Leathernech Magazine 
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About a year ago I read in the “Re- 
serve Marine’ that HQMC announced 
that Class II Reservists are now per- 
mitted to travel via government air. ‘ 
However, I can’t find authority for this i 
in the directives system. ... 
Hope you can find the answer for me. 
SSgt. Manuel Ferreira, Jr.. 
21stSplInfCo., USMCR 
NMCRTC, 
600 N. Alameda St., i 
Compton, Calif. i 


@ Division of Reserve told us that 
your assumptions were correct. The 
authority you're seeking is found in 
OPNAVINST 4630.10.—Ed. 


BONUS QUESTION 


Dear Sir: 

I joined the Marine Corps October 
15, 1945, for a three-year enlistment. 
I extended for one year on October 15, 
1948. At the end of my extension, I 
had the choice of reenlisting under the 
old pay bill or the new one. I then 
shipped for two years under the old 
pay bill on October 15, 1949. 

I reenlisted for six years under the 
new pay bill on October 15, 1951. My 
enlistment is up October 15, 1957. 

My question: When I ship over this 
time will this count as my second or 
third enlistment under the last pay 
bill? 

MSgt. Robert E. Harris 
855114 Midway Dr., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ Regulations and Directives Section, 
Supply Department, HQMC, told us j 
this: 

“The next reenlistment of Master 
Sergeant Harris will be his third for 
reenlistment bonus purposes. See para- 
graph 044075-la of the Navy Comp- 
troller Manual.’—Ed. 





ONE FOR THE RECORD ‘ 


Dear Sir: 

The recruiters at the Evanston Ma- 
rine Corps Recruiting Office have a 
weekly radio program called ‘Marine 
Melody Parade” on Station WEAW 
here. The program features request 
tunes which are dedicated to the 
families and friends of Marines who 
are stationed away from home. 

To add some variety to our program, 
we'd like to contact Marines from the 
north side of Chicago or from Chicago's 
North Shore area so that we can air 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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BULLETIN BOARD is 


pretation of information released by Head- 


Leatherneck's_ inter- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 


sidered official. 




















Imprisonment May Void VA Pensions 


The Veterans Administration recently announced 
that veterans who are imprisoned after conviction 
of a felony or misdemeanor will not be entitled to 
VA pensions for that part of their sentence which 
exceeds 60 days. The ruling went into effect on 
June 1, 1957. 

This ruling is in implementation of Public Law 
85-24, effective June I, 1957, which prohibits such 
payments. 

Pension payments are made only to wartime 
veterans or their eligible dependents for disability 
or death not connected with the veterans’ service. 

Not affected by the new law are compensation 
payments made to veterans or their survivors 
for disability or death ineurred as a result of either 
wartime or peacetime service. 

The VA pointed out that imprisonment periods 
of less than 61 days, or of any length before actual 
conviction, will not stop pension payments. 


To prevent hardships, the law prevides that the 
VA may pay a pension to the eligible wife or chil- 
dren of a veteran who forfeits his own pension 
during imprisonment. 

A VA pension being received by a_ veteran’s 
widow is forfeited in the event she should be im- 
prisoned for a period greater than 60 days. How- 
ever, if she has eligible children, payment may be 
made on their behalf. 


The 60-day rule also applies to any part of a 


pension being paid on behalf of a child under 
similar circumstances. 
When a person, whose pension has been sus- 


pended, is released from custody, resumption of 
the pension payment may be made. 

The VA said that the new law would be enforced 
with the cooperation of federal, state, county, and 
city law enforcement and penal authorities. 


Check-List For Vets Entering Fall Term Under GI Bill 


Korea veterans planning to start school this 
Fall under the Korean GI Bill have been urged by 
the Veterans Administration to file their applica- 
tions now, to beat the last-minute rush when schools 
open their doors. 

The VA expects more than 750,000 veterans to 
he in schools and training establishments this com- 
ing Fall term. Therefore, by applying early, veter- 
ans can avoid delay in processing of their papers. 

Application forms may be obtained at any VA 
office. The completed application, along with a 
photostat or certified copy of the veteran’s separa- 
tion papers, should be sent to the nearest VA Reg- 
ional Office. The papers should NOT be sent to VA 
Headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

To help school-going veterans make their ar- 
rangements in advance, the VA has issued a check- 
list of steps that must be taken before they enroll. 

The first item is the choice of a goal, and of a 
training program that will lead to the goal. The 
VA explained that since the law allows a veteran 
only one change of program, he should make sure 
he chooses correctly. 

The second item is for veterans who are not 
sure about their GI training goals. These veterans 
may request vocational counseling to help them ar- 
rive at a sound choice. They need only fill in the 
appropriate space for counseling on VA’s GI train- 
ing application form. 

The third point cautions veterans to be sure the 
course they plan to take has been Gl-approved by 


<= 


the state in which the school is located. This in- 
formation is available at any VA regional office, but 
NOT at VA Headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The fourth point urges veterans to complete ar- 
rangements for admittance to their school before 
filing applications with the VA. This step will save 
time and trouble for veterans, for they must know 
beforehand whether they can meet the school’s re- 
quirements for admission. 

The fifth point asks veterans to send their ap- 
plications to the VA as soon as possible, after they 
have completed arrangements for admittance with 
their school. This will enable the VA to iron out 
any snags which may develop before school starts. 

The sixth point instructs veterans to check their 
VA applications carefully before mailing them in to 
VA. The VA said an incomplete application can 
cause delay because the VA will have to write to the 
veteran for the missing information. Each applica- 
tion must, of course, be accompanied by a photo- 
stat or certified copy of the veteran’s separation 
paper. 

The seventh point involves veterans with depend- 
ents. The VA said these veterans should have the 
necessary proof of dependency ready when the VA 
requests it. For a wife, this would mean a photostat 
of the marriage certificate and, for a child, a photo- 
stat of the birth certificate. 

The eighth point concerns finances. The VA 
urges veterans to take enough money to tide them 
over the first two months of schooling. Generally, 

TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


it takes that long, under the law, for a veteran’s 
first monthly check to reach him. The reason is 
that payments can only be made after each month 
of training completed and not before. Further, be- 
fore VA may make a payment, it must receive a 
certification signed by the veteran and his school 


stating he has been in class all month. The law 
allows the VA 20 days after receipt of certifications 
to get checks in the mail. 

The final point applies to veterans in training. 
The VA reminds them that they and their schools 
must submit the monthly certifications as soon as 
possible after the end of each month of training, 
so that VA may pay them their GI allowances on 
time. 


Promotion To Private First Class 


Marine Corps Order 1414.1A outlined the au- 
thority and requirements for the promotion of pri- 
vates to the rank of private first class. 


Time In Grade 

Upon completion of six months satisfactory 
service in grade, commanding officers may promote 
qualified privates to private first class. Individuals 
reduced to the grade of private by punitive action 
will be required to serve a period of six months 
in grade from the date of reduction before again 
becoming eligible for promotion. Those reduced 
to private for non-punitive reasons (MCM 9453.2 
and 9454) will not lose previously-acquired service- 
in-grade privileges and may again be promoted 
when considered qualified. 


Proficiency Requirements 

Commanding officers will promote only such in- 
dividuals as are fully qualified in every respect for 
promotion to private first class, including demon- 
strated proficiency in general military subjects as 
preseribed in the appropriate Marine Corps Order 
on Individual Training. 

Demonstrated proficiency in general military 
subjects will be determined by the successful com- 
pletion of an examination and such other measures 
deemed appropriate by commanding officers, who 
will be responsible for the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the examination. 


Students Undergoing Instruction 


Commanding officers of units on whose rolls 
students are carried may promote qualified privates 
undergoing instruction upon completion of six 
months satisfactory service in grade, provided a 
satisfactory class standing is maintained. 


Present Situation 


Marine Corps Bulletin 1414 points out that 
there is a shortage of corporals in the Marine Corps 
and attributes as one of the contributing factors 
the failure of commanding officers to promote 
privates to privates first class on completion of their 
initial six months service. 


Promotion Screening 


The Bulletin directs that service records be re- 
viewed on joining, and periodically thereafter, to 
insure the consideration of eligible privates for pro- 
motion to privates first class on completion of the 
initial six months satisfactory service. This require- 
ment is met when a private’s current performance, 
coupled with his prior service as reflected in his 
service record book, shows he has six months sat- 
isfactory service. A six month trainee’s service on 
inactive duty is valid service in determining the six 
months satisfactory service requirement. 


Marksmanship Requirements for Far East Replacements 


Officers and enlisted personnel ordered to the 
Marine Corps Base. Camp Pendleton for replace- 
ment training or assignment to a replacement hat- 
talion; to the Commanding General, Aircraft. FMF, 
Pacific; or to the Department of the Pacific for 
transportation to the Far East or to Security Forces, 
Pacific Ocean Area, must have completed marks- 
manship training in accordance with the following 
within the 12 months period preceding the actual 
transfer. 

The M-1 Rifle must be fired on the “A” Course 
by all enlisted (ground) below the rank of master 
sergeant who are under 36 vears of age and all en- 
listed (aviation) below the rank of staff sergeant 
who are under 36 years: of age. Familiarization 
firing will be accomplished by all enlisted (ground) 
below the rank of master sergeant who are 36 years 
of age or older and all enlisted (aviation) below the 
rank of staff sergeant who are 36 years of age or 
older. 

The .45 Pistol must be fired for requalifieation 
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over the “A” Course by all officers (ground) below 
the rank of colonel. regardless of age, and _ all 
master sergeants (ground) and staff noncommis- 
sioned officers (aviation) regardless of age. Officers 
who do not have access to a suitable pistol range 
are authorized to fire for familiarization in lieu of 
requalification. 

The .38 Revolver must be fired over the “A” 
Course by all officers (Naval aviators) below the 
rank of colonel, regardless of age and all enlisted 
personnel (aviation) assigned as combat air crew- 
men who are authorized to carry the .38 Revolver. 
regardless of rank. Officers and enlisted personnel 
in this category who do not have access to a suitable 
pistol range are authorized to fire for familiariza- 
tion instead of requalification. 

These minimum marksmanship training require- 
ments for replacements, as outlined and directed by 
Marine Corps Order 3574.1A, in no way supersede 
or modify the annual marksmanship training §re- 
quirements which are directed by MCO 1500.14. 

END 
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lions SOUND OFF 
ing. ‘ [continued from page 78] 
ools 
" “eg their record dedications to families and 
une. friends. 
Ss on If they are stationed in a foreign 
country, we'd like them to send their 
favorite foreign records to us with the 
following information: name and ad- 
dress of Marine (both military and 
home address); person to whom the 
slit record is dedicated; person to whom 
; the record is to be delivered after the 
rates broadcast; and any personal messages 
ox. to be used in conjunction with the air- 
dia ing of the record. 
TSgt. Michael P. Casella 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
Post Office Bldg., 
Evanston, IIl. 
that @ Anyone for “Japanese Rumba?” 
Orps ae oe 
‘tors 
note RESERVE RELEASE 
heir , 
Dear Sir: 
I enlisted in the Marine Corps for ELE. ERR 
three years. Of that time, I must serve 
24 months on active duty. I would like 
to know if I have more than one year = ——— aieshiesineiesaiipsestemedinanaen ibaa 
AU ote of active duty to do when I am released 
. to in 1958. 
pro- Is there a way of getting out of 
the ) active Reserve service I believe I must 
1ire- undergo when my active duty time is 
nce. up? I don’t know exactly how much 
bin obligated service I have to complete. 
“ak. Pvt. Dominik Casimano 
H&S Co., 1stITR, MCB, 
_ Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
- SIX 
@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, told us 
! this: 
“Six-year obligors fulfill their service 
obligation by serving on active duty 
low or in Reserve service, or in a combina- 
all tion of both for a total of six years. 
mis- “If a member performs two years of 
ners active duty, he will be assigned to 
oon Training Category ‘G’ (no training) 
si tor the remainder of his Ready Reserve 
i of obligation. _MCOI1500R.5 authorizes 
al this. 
“A “Pvt. Casimano is a six-year obligor. 
the } It he completes his two years of active 
sted duty he will not have to serve in an Or- 
‘ew- Sanized Reserve unit unless he elects to 
ver. do so. He will be carried on the rolls as 
nel a Class II Ready Reservist until he 
thle completes his six years, unless he af- 
bain filiates with an organized unit.’—Ed. Can 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
7 ZUM 
| thw ANSWERS TO CORPS 
ede QUIZ ON PAGE 4. “Sure you miss the adventure of it all . . . We all 
re- ? Loh eo ehh Gh & miss the adventure of it all" 
A, 5: (ec); G. Xb)s «7. Ga). 8; (6) Leatherneck Magazine 
END : 9. (b); 10. (a). 
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nce a Marine... 





| ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 

cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 

Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will Edited by 

also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by 

| the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not 
to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 


MSgt. Woody Jones 
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Marine Corps Reserve. 


jeune, N.C., last May after 28 years 
in the Marine Corps. 

Blessing has witnessed many 
changes and developments in Ma- 
rine Corps transportation since his 
service began with the one-mule, 
one-horse platoon of the 77th 
Mounted Company in Nicaragua in 
1929. His next assignment was 
mooring dirigibles at Lakehurst, 
N. J., and in 1932 he went to Peip- 
ing, China, where he served two 
years with the “Horse Marines.” 

In 1934, Blessing returned to 
Lakehurst. He was a member of the 
mooring crew when the ill-fated 
Hindenburg met disaster on her 
maiden voyage to the United States. 

He was in Shanghai, China, in 
1938 when the Marine Corps retired 
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Twenty-Eight Years In 

j Captain Ralph M. Blessing, Mo- 

| tor Transport Officer, Motor Trans- | 
| port Service Regiment, Second Ma- | 
| rine Division, retired at Camp Le- 


ae i ee tee ee ee le ie cs: cc, ‘ls ee ee 


the FWD solid-tire trucks and re- f 
placed them with Internationals. 1 
At the time, the Corps was using I 
| “B” model Fords as staff cars. c 
Blessing returned to the United Official USMC Photo t 
States in 1940. and was at Guan- The retiring Captain R. M. Blessing requested his nephew, MSgt. G. t 
t tanamo Bay, Cuba, when the First R. Myers, to carry on the family tradition of Marine Corps service I 
Marine Brigade was formed. He : 
arrived at Tent City (Camp Le- 
jeune) the Winter of 1941, and turned to Lejeune after 44 months He went to the 15th Naval Dis- ° | 
when World War II began he was in the Pacific. He had been commis- trict, Panama, in 1946. For two r 
sent to British Samoa. Blessing re- sioned a Marine Gunner in 1942. years, at the Panama Marine Bar- I 
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racks, he supervised Marine Corps 
motor transport activities on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts simul- 
taneously. He was transferred in 
1948 to Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
where he spent the next four years 
as operations officer for Camp 
Motor Transport. 

In 1953, while in Japan with the 
Third Marine Division, Capt. Bless- 
ing was further assigned as the 
Regimental MTO of the Eleventh 
Marines in Korea. He returned from 
Korea, to Lejeune, in 1954. 

The retired officer was honored 
with a parade at Lejeune on May 
29. While commending Capt. Bless- 
ing for loyal and efficient service, 
Colonel H. C. Cooper, Commander, 
Second Service Regiment, said— 
“Technicians can, in time, be re- 
placed. It will be a long time before 
the Marine Corps can raise another 
crop of experienced hands such as 
yourself.” 


Informational Services Office 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


MARTIN, George W. Col. 
MILLER, Francis L. Major 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


BLAIS, James S. Brig. Gen. 
HOMMEL, Robert E. Brig. Gen. 
MILLER, Walter R. Col. 


GUNTHER, Albert J. L+. Col. 
GUNDERSON, Robert C. Major 
LOTZ, William W. Major 
MORGAN, Conrad J. Major 
MUSGROVE, James C. Major 
SHOEMAKE, Arthur L. Major 
SINUC, Albert J. Major 
SMITH, Grady F. Major 
BLESSING, Ralph M. Capt. 
COMPTON, John G. Capt. 
FAIRLEY, Willis Capt. 


LIGHTSEY, Johnny M. Capt. 
LUTHER, Alexander F. Capt. 
SAINE, Presley K. Capt. 
SCHRYVER, Gilbert C. Capt. 
SMITH, Jack C. Capt. 
SULLIVAN, Thomas L. Capt. 
ADAMSKI, Walter E. Ist Lt. 
CALLIS, Andrew C. Ist Lt. 
ROMANO, Albert A. Ist Lt. 
BANEBERG, Louis B. cwo 
BINGHAM, Jack A. cwo 
BRANZEN, Henry L. cwo 
KARLAGE, Earle J. cwo 
KIENY, Laurel A. cwo 
KIJAK, Henry cwo 
KING, Alfred D. cwo 
KOLAR, Edward J. cwo 
MAZUREK, Norman cwo 
WARD, Dennis cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


BROOKS, Clyde A. Lt. Col. 
DAILEY, LeRoy E. Capt. 
DELAHUNTY, Jr., William R. Capt. 
DICKOVER, Floyd A. Capt. 
LAPERRIERE, Edward W. Capt. 
MITCHELL, Sumner T. Capt. 
BOOTH, Jr., Frank R. Ist Lt. 
DANIELS, Richard J. Ist Lt. 
FRIESEN, Clarence W. Teh 1k 
HUME, Kenneth C. Ist Lt. 
SEVERNS, James G. Ist &t. 
TOZER, Forrest L. Ist Lt. 
LAMB, Richard W. 2nd Lt. 
WELLS, Fred E. 2nd Lt. 
LOCKE, John J. cwo 
TURNEY, Wilbur cwo 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
CLEWS, Jacob B. 210303 3049 


Transferred To Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
BATEMAN, James A. 262505 3411 
BAYER, James A. 252618 0141 
BLACK, Fulton C. 252432 3311 
BUCK, Henry M. 261449 3371 
CASH, Doyle A. 262042 0369 
CHARLTON, Monford P. 261673 5519 
COUNCIL, William J. 246576 0141 
DAVIS, Paul V. 262387 3349 
De FREYTAS, John G. 260701 0369 
DILLARD, Chauncey L. 258921 6412 


DRISCOLL, Richard G. 
FECCIA, William P. 
GASPARD, Woodrow W. 
GILBRETH, John M. 
HART, Lawrence 
HOUK, Theodore W. 
HUTCHISON, Gerald J. 
INDRELAND, Arnold 
JAZDZYK, Stanley J. 
KARR, Max 
KLEBROWSKI, Walter S. 
LAMB, Sr., Roy A. 
LINDLEY, William J. 
MC CARTY, Ray Y. 
MC CONNELL, Stanley H. 
MACSISAK, Stephen 
MADDEN, Elbert K. 
MATTHEWS, Thomas L. 
MILLER, Arthur D. 

NEIS, Louis S. 

NIEDER, Joseph P. 
PALMER, James D. 
ROBERTSON, Sherfield W. 
RONEY, Gearge P. 
SAMPSON, Charles A. 
SHIRLEY, Artis 
SPADARO, Samuel A. 
TABBUTT, Harold D. 
UNSELL, William H. 
YARBROUGH, Napoleon B. 
YEAGER, William T. 


254485 0141 
258372 0141 
259148 0121 
259174 0369 
262703 1345 
250357 0141 
258003 3516 
259124 3049 
262112 0141 
194542 3537 
261652 0369 
219240 0369 
258902 6413 
260536 0369 
257606 0141 
280769 0369 
231737 6431 
261570 0369 
240255 2111 
286711 6511 
178003 0141 
234472 0369 
246289 4312 
253161 2111 
258476 2311 
262164 3061 
262501 0141 
231547 0141 
287497 0369 
251932 0400 
262471 3537 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


253920 0369 
294848 0369 
247252 0369 
272389 0811 


GAMBOA, Robert E. 
IEVA, James 
LESTER, Clayton J. 
WHITE, George E. 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


255986 0369 
220414 3051 


COTE, Alphonse C. 
THRASH, Archie L. 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
ALLSUP, Robert H. 381555 6511 
HUDDY, Gilbert V. 224929 0141 
LOCK, Aubra 219828 = 0141 
MILES, Thomas H. 226260 = 0141 
SHAVER, Jr., Zebulon V. 253125 6481 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


666829 3071 
605039 1345 
1137401 3371 


JONES, Frederick N. 
LASSARD, Louis J. 
SWANN, Billy R. 





ROCHESTER 


[continued from page 77] 


followed with a paper film. Then, in 
1888, he introduced the famous No. 1 
Kodak camera. The next year he pro- 
duced a flexible roll film, and by the 
turn of the century he had revolu- 
tionized photography. Today Kodak 
Park, the home of Eastman Kodak 
Company, is a city within a city. It 
covers about 960 acres and stretches 
from East to West for 2.9 miles. 
Although the Eastman company 
made the city famous, citizens of 
Rochester refer to it as the “City of 


Quality Products,” and the Chamber 
of Commerce calls it a “City on the 
Move.” The rapidity of Rochester’s 
growth in the 1820s made it America’s 
first boom town. By 1834 it was the 
leading “Flour City,” and by the 1850s 
new industries were arising—shoes and 
clothing among others. The growth of 
the nursery industry caused its nick- 
name to be changed to “Flower City.” 
The first citizens of Rochester—the 
granddaddies of today’s Reservists— 
came from many countries; brought 
fresh skills and developed new and 
specialized industries. Optical and other 
technical instrument companies won 
markets with their quality products. 
Rochester has grown to be the third 
largest city in New York state. It has 
over 100 churches, and nine public 


parks cover over 1800 acres of the city. 
In sports, Rochester has the Red Wings 
of the International Baseball League, 
and the Rochester Royals of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association, the latter 
a major league. Four public golf 
courses are available for duffers, or 
those who shoot in the 70s. 

Citizens of Rochester take a keen 
interest and pride in their community, 
a fact evidenced by the city’s beautiful 
residential districts. Rochester is a 
city of family life; two-thirds of its 
dwellings are owned by the occupants. 
Proud as the citizens of Rochester are 
of the city’s history, industry and 
beauty, their community pride cannot 
surpass the pride members of the 3rd 
Communication Company, USMCR, 
have for their outfit. END 
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BERMUDA TATTOO 


[continued from page 21] 


_ for more than a decade. His first pag- 
| eant was staged at Ipoh, Malaya. Since 
© then he has directed and produced these 

events at Dundee, Inveness, Edinburgh, 
E Copenhagen, and previously in Ber- 
' muda. During his time in the British 
_ Army he saw service in India and 
_ Japan. He is particularly proud that 
' his Edinburgh show last year attracted 
' more than 15,000 Americans and 5000 
' Canadians among the quarter of a 


' million visitors who came from all 


| parts of the world to see the 27 per- 
_ formances. 

“About two years ago,” he explained, 
| “Lieutenant Colonel Douglas Clark, of 
} the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
British Joint Mi*ilitary Mission in 
Washington, wrote to me in Scotland 
raving about the Marines he had seen. 
He thought they were quite good and 
that I might be interested in them com- 
ing to Scotland for the big Tattoo. 
When I was asked to organize the Ber- 
muda show, I immediately thought of 
the Marines. I contacted Colonel Nigel 
McGill, Royal Marine Officer in Wash- 
ington. He presented it to the Marine 





Corps—and after knocking about the 
Pentagon awhile, it was given official 
blessing.” And the plan firmed toward 
reality. 

The history of the Tattoo is intrigu- 
ing. 

A few moments before curtain time 
each night from May 16th to 28th, 
Brigadier Maclean switched on _ his 
microphone. In his precise British way, 
he explained the genealogy of the word 
“Tattoo” to the gathering crowd. 

“It has occurred to us,” he began, 
“that many of you may be unfamiliar 
with the origin of the word Tattoo. 
It has nothing at all to do with what 
you sometimes see on sailors’ chests— 
such as ‘I love Mother,’ etc. ... ” 

In the 17th Century, he told the 
audience, it was the custom for British 
troops in the Low Countries to be 
billeted in the villages and towns. The 
most certain method devised to have 
the soldiers return to their sacks, was 
to have the innkeepers turn off their 
beer taps—and this was done around 
2200. Toward that end, the sound of 
a lone drummer echoed through the 
streets of the town each evening. It 
was the signal for the pub to “Doe den 
tap toe,’—a Dutch expression for 
“Turn off the Taps.” Through the years 
more fifers and drummers were added 
as the soldiers found it increasingly 
difficult to hear. And the expression 


was shortened to ‘‘Taptoe’’—which later 


gave way to “Tattoo,’—the ceremony 
evolved gradually. 
Today, the world’s most lavish 


Tattoo is produced annually in Scot- 
land, also by Brigadier Maclean. It is 
held at Edinburgh Castle in conjunc- 
tion with the Festival of Music and 
Drama each August. This year, more 


than 150,000 tickets were sold three 
months before the show opened. 
Another important Tattoo ceremony 


was held in connection with the British 
Industrial Fair in Copenhagen in 1955. 
Again the show was produced by Brig- 
adier Maclean, and included the Royal 
Danish Life Guards. 

Of the Marines, Brigadier Maclean 
had this to say: “In my entire exper- 
ience, I have never met a group of 
people it was easier to get on with. Not 
an eyebrow was out of place. I should 
be most happy,” he concluded, “to have 
Marines on any Tattoo that I have 
anything to do with. Nothing but good 
can come of it.” 

And as for the Marines, they were 
happy to have been part of a tradition 
which dates back more than three 
hundred years Some of them were 
looking forward to the invitation to 
that Big Tattoo—and to the day when 
they would be parading before a half 
million spectators in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. END 
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Thorns fous 


Compiled by 
Cpl. Elsie Pochel 





Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Irving P (0141) 6thMCRRD 
Atlanta to MCAS Cher 
ADAMS 5Ir., — C (2539) 3dMarDiv to 


to MCAS Mia 

ALEXANDER. Forrest G (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAF New Rive 

ALLEN, Stanley G “3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CampPen 

ALLEN, William S (3361) MCRDep Pl 
to MCB CamPen i 

ALAVAREZ, Henry (0121) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep Pl 


ANDERSON, Ernest W (3371) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 
ARNOLD, Richard B (3361) MCSC Bars- 
tow to MCB CamPen FFT 

AUSTIN, Ralph J (4631) HQMC to MCB 
29 Palms 

BARRETT JIr., David W (0141) 72d Spl- 
infCo Lima Ohio to MB NB Bklyn 


BEACH, Frank D (3049) {5thinfBn 
Oahu to 2dMarDiv 

BEADLE 3Jr., Edgar R (3049) MCB 
CamLej to MCAS Miami 

BIGGLE Sr., George F (3049) MCFA 
Ptsmh Va to MCB CamPen 


BISSETT, Robert F (3537) MCSC Bars- 


tow to MCSC Albany 
BLAIR, Thomas A (0141) HQMC to 
MB NTC GLakes 
BOOKER, Lioyd M (0811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCDep Pl 
BOYD. John E (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
BOYD, Mose W (0369) IstMarDiv to 


MarCorCruitSta Oklahoma City 
BREMMAN, Michael W (0321) 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro 
BRIDGES, Larry W (1379) 9thEngrCo 

Phoenix to MCB CamPen FFT 
BROWN, Guy J§ (3411) IstMAW to 
MCRDep SDiego 
a “Robert R (6441) IstMAW to 


MCA 
CHANDLER,  Milbre w 


ForTrps 


(3537) 2dMar- 
Div to MCAS EI Toro FF 
CHIPPLE Edward J (6412) IistMAW 
to MCAS Miami 
CHRISTENSEN, Irvin W = (0141) MB 


aed Moffett Fid to IstCommBn Ala- 


me 
CHRISTENSON, Daniel . (0141) MCAS 
CherPt to MB NS NOrins 


CLINE, Russell A (6481) IstMAW to 
MC U ro 

CLOUSTON, Laurel L (3049) IstMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

COOMER, Kenneth (6611) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

COOPER, Paul W (6412) istMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

CONNERY, Thomas V (7113) MCAS 


CherPt to MCRDep PI 

DANIS, Marcel L (3537) MCAS El Toro 
to MCAAS Mojave 

DARLING, Lee (3049) FMFPac to MCS 


uant 
DAVIS, Melvin G (3049) MB NS Kodiak 
Al to NavPhibB LCreek NorVa 
DeBLIS, Nicholas J (2561) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
DENNY, Jerry J (6661) NAAS Edenton 
(6511) 


MAD 

NATTC Jax to MCRDep Pi 
Di RIENZO, Ernest (3049) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to MB FitActs Yokosuka 


86 


DE VITA, Matteo J (3441) 3dMarDiv 
MCAS CherPt 
DUERR, Edward J (3049) HQMC to 


MCSC Barstow 

DUNN, Russell B (3071) IstMarBrig to 

NB NorVa 

EDENFIELD, Lloyd E (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 


EDWARDS, Joseph M (0141) MD USS 
— News to 7thSplinfCo Louisville 
y 

EMIGH, John M (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MB —— Yokosuka 

ENGL Olon O (3211) tstMarDiv 
to mB ashDC 

ESTES, Witla E (4131) FMFPac to 
MCB CamPen 

FABIAN, $Jr., Joseph G (2111) 2dDep- 
SupBn NB Phila to MCB CamPen 


FFT 

FAULRING, Francis L (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 

FAUVELLE, Arthur (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 


FEAKER, rig L (6614) MAD NATTC 


Jax to MAD NATTC Memphis 

FIMINSKI, Seaiee J (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

FORAN, Robert R (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

FORSYTH Frank R (4312) MCAS 


Kaneohe Bay to Ist MCRRD Garden 
City NY 
FRENETTE, Hubert E (1419) HQMC to 


MCS 

FRICKIE Ul, Frank J (3049) AirFMF- 
Pac to 15thinfBn Oahu 

FREDERICKSEN, George F (0141) MD 
USS Coral Sea to MCB CamLej 

FROOME, John B ra IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memp 

GALLAGHER, Harald ey (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB Ca 

GARRISON, “J” wipe (1349) IstMar- 
Div to 9thEngrCo Phoenix 

GEIST, Frank E (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

GEMMILL, Francis D (6481) IstMAW 


to MCAF New River 
GENTRY, Harry B (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
GIBSON, Robert F (2771) MCS Quant 
to 8thAWBtry Bakersfield Calif 
GILLIAM, Preston S (0799) MCB 29 
Palms to MarPac SFran a 
GITZ, Lp rh E (6511) MCAS Miami 
to istMarB 
Se a Nicholas (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


MCSC Ba : 
GODWIN, Edward (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
GRIFFITH, Howard W (0111) MCB 


CamLej to HQ 
GREENE Jr., Elbert M (3411) IstMAW 
to M CamPen 


m 

GREER. Robert L (2771) paaciaaaal to 
NavPhibB Coronado SDie 

Oe te one teen Thaddeus *(3061) Ist- 

MC 

GUILELMINO, Genesee (3121) IstMAW 
to MarCorSupActy Phila 

HANKINS, Ogden U (6413) IistMAW to 
M 


CAS CherPt 
HARLOW, Don J (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MB WashDC 
HARTMAN, Ernst L (3049) IstMAW to 
MCRDep PI 
aera Donald W (3049) IstMarDiv 
MCB CamPen FFT 


HEDGES Jr., Herbert A (0141) FMFPac 
to NB NorVa 


HEFFNER, Glen E (3371) 2dMAW to 


MCB CamPen FFT 

HIPWELL, Louis F. (4312) ogee 
MARTC NAS Glenview to MCAS 
Toro FFT 

HODGES. Earl C (0369) MCS Quant to 
istMarBrig 

HO FMAN. Joe E (3049) IstMarDiv to 

S Whidbey ts ash 

HOWE, William T (3049) IstMar Div to 
MB S Whidbey Is 

— James T (0141) MB WashDC 
to MB NB Charleston 

KLISTE WIZ, Edward R (6431) Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS CherPt 

KOPA, George (0369) istMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 

KOTOWSKI, Ralph J. 


(3049) 4th75mm- 

AAABtry Fresno to CSC Barstow 

KOZAIN, Lawrence (6413) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCRDep P 

KURILKO, Daniel (3049) IstOrdFid- 
Maint Columbia Pa te NB NorVa 


LASIW, John (3371) MCAS Cherpt to 
MCB CamPen 

LEBER. al T (6651) MAD NAS 
NAMTC Pt Mugu Calif to MCAS El 
Toro FFT 

LEWANSKI, Edward F (2031) _ Ist- 
MCRRD Garden City NY to 2dMarDiv 


LEWIS ‘‘J’’ “‘C’’ (1349) IstMarBrig to 


istMarDiv 

MADDOX, Ralph K (6727) 2dMAW to 
MAD NAS Pax 

MARTIN (3371) ne 29 


MCAS El Toro FFT 
MAURER, oe lg (3121) MCB CamLej 
h 


MC ers William (3619) MCB 
CamPen to MarPac SFran 
MC CORMICK, James F (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dSplinfCo NLondon 
MC LAURIN, James W (2529) 


(6441) MCAS 
o 


MERRITT, Alfred H (3516) MB FLt- 
Acts Yokosuka to MCB 29 Palms 
MESHKE, George S (6715) IstMAW to 

MCAS Miami 
ae ac —_ V_ (6611) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS El Toro 
MONTRUCCHIO. eo mJ (1831) 3d- 
MarDiv to MCB Ca 
MOORER, Cart B ay. “MB NNSYD 
Ptsmh Va to CamPen FFT 
MORRIS, Bernard N (3049) tstMAW to 
MCSFA SFran 
MURPHY, Jack E (6412) ItstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Glenview 


onn 
istMar- 


NESBITT, William W (0141) 2dMAW 
to MCS Quant 

NEWLIN, William E (6413) 2dMAW 
to MCRDep Pi 

NIXON, Owen P (0141) fIstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

NOEL, Jr., Wilfred L (2543) 24MAW 
to MB WashDC 

NORRIS, —" D (0369) MARTD 
MARTC AS Denver to IstMarDiv 

rg Adlon T (6711) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

PETRILLO, Patzy (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


PRATCHIOS, Theodore S (6600)) MAD 
| i Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 


PLYES. George W (0369) IstMarBrig to 
MCB CamPen 


QUARESMAN, Theodore 2. A aa MCSC 
Albany to MB NB 





QUILAN, Catherine L aad MCSFA 
SFran to MCRDep SD 
a a P (6441) istMAW to MCAS 


El 
(3537) IstMAW to 


RICHEY. Lewis H 
MCAS El! Toro 

RICKMAN, Gilbert G (0369) IstMarBrig 

to IstMarDiv 


ROBERTS, Jesse P (3049) IstMAW to 
MCRDep PI 

ROGERS. Burl B (6613) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 

— hy ae (6413) IstMAW to 
RULL, Wosley - (4611) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 


Ss eae Eugene (6441) IstMAW to 

MC 

SHAW, Jr. Fa, Charles M (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to istM 

SILLS, Carl M (3049) IstMAW to MCSC 


Ry tow 
MITH, Maurice (6661) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 
SMITH, Jr., Richard G (6481) IstMAW 
to MCAF New River 
SMITH, Walter V_ (3049) 2dAmTracCo 


Jax AT 2dMarDiv 

SPENCER, Philip (6511) fstMAW to 
M AS El Toro 

STICHNOT, William J (9008) MB NTC 
GLakes to CB CamPen FFT 
SUMRALL, Eddie F (0369) MCRDep 
Pi to MCS Quan 

STEWART, William M_ (4111) MCAS 
Miami to MARTCNAS Glenview 


SWARINGEN, Thomas T (3411) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 


SWINNEY, Oscar W (0141) MB_ NAS 
Miramar SDiego to MB NB _ LBeach 
TAYLOR yg ” (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAF New Riv 

TAYLOR, Robert E. * (3261) istMAW to 
2d Mar Div 


THOMPSON, Jack D (3049) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to tstMarDiv 
THORNBURG, Robert J (6413) IstMAW 


to rt Che 
bb - Charles P (2131) MCB 
CamLej to 4thi5SmmHowBtry mre 4 
bi " ahid (3049) IstMAW to MCSF 


VAN’ “NOY, Charles A (0141) FMFPac 
to 7thEngrCo Green Bay Wisc 


vee Genes a S (3411) IstMAW to 
VOLLMER, Gary E (0241) IstMarBrig 
to istMarDiv 

VOLPE, George A (3371) AirFMFPac 
to MCB CamPen FT 

WARD. Charles J (3349) HQMC to 
wake El Toro 


ARD, — atone 2dMarDiv to For- 
wo 29 Pa 

WATKINS, ‘George D (2543) MCS Quant 
to MB NAS MOffett Fid 

WEAVER, Nrloyd H (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

WEBB, Naomi P (3431) MCB CamPen 

SFran 


WILMER, James _H_ (1871) IstAmTrac- 
Bn Tampa to ForTrps CamLe 


WILSON, Glenn W. (3071) istMarBrig 
to NAAS Edenton 
WOODLOCK, Jack V (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
MB NS 


WRATHALL, John C_ (3049) 
Adak Al to MCAS El Toro 

YURKOVIC, George T (0141) 6thRifleCo 
LRock Ark to MarPac SFran 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Talmadge E (3516) MCAS 
Miami to MCAF New River NC 

ALDER, anv D (6614) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

ANDERS. Charles (3071) istMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

ANDERSON, John E (0200) MARTD 
MARTC NAS So Weymouth Mass to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

ANDERSON, oe M (3371) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherP 

ae Ja i E (6614) MAD 
AT Jax to IstMarBrig 

ANTHONY, a J (3371) istMAW to 
MCAS CherP: 

AYERS, cast N (6511) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

BAIN, John J (0369) MCRDep PI to 
CB CamPen FFT 


M 
BARKHOUSE, Walter E (3311) MB NS 
Subic Bay Luzon PI to MB WashDC 
BARNAK, Frank (3049) MD —- 
Fac Indianapolis to MCS Quant 
BARTEK, Leslie F (3371) 2dMarDiv to 


Va 
(3049) 


ey HY James V 3dMar Div 
o MCAF New River 
BEAUCHAMP. Robert C (0761) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FT 
BEISNER. Billy J (3049) tstMarDiv to 
2dAmphTracCo Jax 
BIBLE, Hubert D iv Aa istMAW_ to 


MARTD MARTC NAS kron Ohio 

BIGELOW, Robert L (0141) 5SistSplinfCo 

B NS Treasts a 

Teddy D (rat) 6th MCRRD 
1) RDep PI 

BIZINKAUSKAS, Francis W_ (3049) 

istiO0SmmHowBtry Chattanooga ‘< For- 


Trps CamLej 
BOGOEFF, John N (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
BOLEN, William E (6413) IistMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 
BOLTON, Hezekiah (3516) MCSFA 
SFran to tstMarDiv 
BOWEN, Kenneth Ww (0849) ist 


— FMFPac to ForTrps Cam- 


BRADY, William J (0141) 2dMAW_ to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Columbus Ohio 

BRANDOW, Robert O (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MB FitActs Atsugi Japan 

BRATKOWSKY, Fred T (6611) istMAW 
to NAAS Edenton 





—<gee 








) MCSFA 
) to MCAS 
stMAW to 
istMarBrig 
stMAW to 
stMAW to 
stMAW to 
stMAW to 
istMAW to 
3d Mar Div 
vy to MCSC 
tMAW to 
') IstMAW 
dAmTracCo 
stMAW to 
MB NTC 
FT 
MCRDep 
11) MCAS 
lenview 
}1) 3dMar- 
tt auts 
) IstMAW 
IstMAW to 
th MCRRD 
3) IstMAW 
31) MCB 
ry Raleigh 
to MCSFA 
) FMFPac 
ise 
stMAW to 
istMarBrig 
AirF MF Pac 
HQMC to 
jiv to For- 
MCS Quant 
istMAW to 
B CamPen 
istAmTrac- 
TstMarBrig 
istMAW to 
) MB NS 
’ ethRifleCo 
‘an 


NTS 
6) MCAS 
* NC 
IstMAW to 
stMAW to 


) MARTDO 
h Mass to 


) IstMAW 
14) MAD 
J 
stMAW to 
stMAW to 
Dep PI to 
1) MB NS 
B WashDC 
JavAvionic- 
juan 
JMarDiv to 
3dMar Div 
761) MCB 
FFT 
‘MarDiv to 
stMAW_ to 
on Ohio 
IstSplinfCo 
isis SFran 
h MCRRO 


Ww = (3049) 
ga to For- 


/MarDiv to 
stMAW to 
MCSFA 


1849) ist 
Irps Cam- 


dMAW to 
mbus Ohio 
istMarDiv 
an 

) istMAW 








MCSC 


BRENTON, 
Albany to 9th MCRRD 
ICKL » Harry D (0141) 2dMAW 


Wayne C_ (3537) 


Chicago 


Atlanta 
(0761) MCB CamLej 


BRUESER, Leonard E (3051) 2dMarDiv 
to NS Treas Is SFran 

CALDERON, Pete R (0841) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Paims 

CALIENDO Jr., John F (0369) Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MCRDep 


PI 
CLAUSSEN, Cari H (3049) MCSFA 
SFran to tstMarDiv 

(6412) Ist MAW 


CLAYTOR, Angus H 

to MCAS Miami 

CLEVELAND, Robert C (1349) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 
COBB, Robert (7041) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Denver 
COCHRAN, William F (3049) 2dMar- 
pe to MD NavAvionicFac Indiana- 


COLLINS, 7. J (6511) IstMAW to 
oro 
at William hd (6413) IstMAW to 


New 
cONLEY, Paul (2131) MCSC Albany 
to istMarDiv 
CONNOLLY, — ‘, mig 7thAWBtry 


Connellsville Pa t CB CamPen FFT 


CONOVER, Paul ] M2539) istMarBrig 
to 2dMarDiv 
cooK, Stanford o (3431) IstMarBrig 


to MCB CamP 

CORBIN, charles. D (1381) 2dMarDiv to 
MB WashDC 

CRAIG, George W (2181) IstAAA/AWBn 


NS Treas Is SFran 

CREAMER, Frank E (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

CRIEGO, John A (2171) MARTD NAS 
Grosse Ile to 8th MCRRD NOrins 
CUSHING, Lawrence E (6614) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MAD NATTC Memphis 
DAFFIN, Charles A (3411) MB NB 
Bremerton to IstMarDiv 

ALY, Donald R Ht) istMarDiv to 
MB NB Bremerton Was 

DANNER, Ira (0141) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

DANSON Jr., Wiles B (1169) MCAS 


Miami to Camp Butler Okinawa 


DA PRATO, ea A (3051) IstMAW 
to MCSC Alb 

DARAKJIAN, Jacob (3061) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB Cam 

DAVIS, Edward. 's (3049) 4thCommCo 
Cincinnati to MCSC Albany 

DEATON, Jack (0369) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to tstMarDi 


v 
DE LUCA, George A (0369) MB NARTS 
Lake Denmark Dover NJ to MCRDep 
MCAS EI Tor 
DE WITT, a M (3049) MCSC Al- 
DITTY, Guy L 
Va to MarCorSupActy Ph 
Ist MAW 
to istMarDiv 
DUBE, Joseph A (3049) IstMAW to Ist- 
a 
——r RR, John C (3100) HaMc to MCSC 
ars 
Kenneth K a. © aia 
to 2dArmoredAmphibCo SF 
IstMar Div 
ELDRIDGE. Richard D (6412) 24MAW 
MCAS El 
7 
P 
ELSMORE, Vance L (0141) MCB Cam- 
Lej to Ist RRD on City NY 
Lej to MCB CamPen FF 
resneee. Vincent W colaty — 


le B nnd (0369) IstMarBrig to 
bany to HQ 
(3049) _" Ptsmh 
DONOVAN, Gerald J (1169)" 
105mmHowBtry Chattanoog 
tow 
DULAP, 
ECKERT, Robert L (2511) istMarBrig to 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
(6441) IstMAW to 
MC 
EVERETT, Melvin J (337 MCB Cam- 
MB NARTS Lake Denmar 


FINKS, Louis M (3231) tstMarDie to 
MCRDep PI 

FLADBY, Robert D (6613) 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

FLYNN, Robert F MCS Quant 


(1841) 
FFT 
FOREMAN, 2 C (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 
James C (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MB NB Charlesto 


FRAZEE, 
n 
FURMAN, Richard C (4611) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
aa” John E (1811) 2dMarDiv 
to HQMC 
GARCIA, Eugene (one) MCB 29 Palms 
Robert 1 
Charleston SC to 
GEIGER, Aaron M os) 
Hingham Mass to MB Pea 
GERHART, Ray D (308!) “csc. — 
to FMFPac Oahu 
GIDDINGS, Edward A (2539) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 
(0369) AirFMFPac to 
istMAW to 


GREEN, Jerry C 
MCRDep PI 
GUSINSKI, eet 3 (6412) 
MARTD MARTC NAC Floyd Bennett 
IstMAW to MCAS 


Fid Bkliyn 
HALL, Victor (6727) 
iam 
HAMILTON. William W_ (2539) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 
HANNA. Harry H (3619) MCAS Miami 
HARRIS, 7tes E (6511) 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 
HARLOW, | Mn M 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
HOGAN, John O (6413) AirFMFLant to 
HQMC 


HOLLAND, John L (6761) 
MCAS Miami 

HOLMES, —. L (3049) 
ForTrps CamL 


(1371) 2dMarDiv 


istMAW to 
istMAW to 


HOWE, David T (6651) istMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 


as i William D (3371) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FFT 
HEMPHILL, ence - (6461) IstMAW 


13613) 2dMarDiv_ to 
HICKS, Ottice S 1169) MCAS Miami to 
ForTrps CamLej 
HILL, Howard W > ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRD Pi 
HITT, yen R (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
a Richard W (0141) IstMAW to 
ARTD MART AS Birmingham Ala 
HOMICK. John (ola) MCAS CherPt to 


HQMC 
HOOPER, Ned R 


(6431) IstMAW to 

MCAS CherPt 

HOWARD, James W (7141) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

HUEY, Dorse H (3516) ItstMarDiv to 
MCRDep P 

HUGHES, Thomas W (6511) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

HUNTER, Robert M gl MCAS 
Miami to MAD NATT 

HURLEY, Edward R 383%) MCSFA 
SFran to MCAS El Tor 

JONES, Jonas G (6413) ‘WQMc to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 

JULIAN, Edward J gig MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MAD NATTC 

er gt Robert T (tat) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphi 

KEATLEY. Jr. acuree (3516) ForTrps 


29 Palms to MCB CamPen FFT 


KIMBLE, Ralph R (6511) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton 

KOWALSKI, ll (6412) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherP 

KRUMREY, a W_ (0811) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to ForTrps 29 Palms 

LAESSIG, Robert A (0741) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 

LAING, Gordon L (6412) an to 
MARTC MARTD NAS Glen 

a a John J (0141) $d Mar Div to 
MCAF Santa Ana 

LAWRENCE, Rudolph H (2529) 5Sth- 
CommCo LBeach Calif to IstMarDiv 
(2645) IstMAW 


LESCAULT, Francis H 
to MCRDep PI 

LEVERETTE. Homer H (0369) 2dMar- 
Div to MB WashDC 

age © asses (1169) 3dMarDiv to Itst- 


LEWTON, Wilton E (6412) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Floyd Bennett 


Fid Bklyn 
MAHONEY, Walter M (0369) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MB NB Bklyn 


MANUS, Ray N (3537) HQMC to MCR- 
Dep Pl 


p 
MARJANOV, er (1345) IstMarDiv to 
CB CamPen 


FF 

SS a Jack L (561) 3dMarDiv to 

MC DONALD, Jay F (1345) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC GUIRE, Eugene os MCRDep 
SDiego to 12th MCR SFran 

MC GUIRK, B ay H tet) istMAW to 
MCAS El 

MC INTYRE,. ‘Richard A_(6713) 24MAW 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

MELANSON, Lloyd re (0811) 3dMar- 
Mm. to ForTrps Cam 

RCKZ, Donald R (S49) MCB Cam- 

mish to MCB CamPen FFT 


METCALF, seed J (7113) IstMAW 
to MCAS Che 

MILLER, Booms ‘e (3071) IstMAW to 
NB NorVa 

MILLISON, aorne T (6512) IstMAW to 
soa RTD MARTC NARTU_ Spokane 

MOE. "Robert Vv (0141) MCRDep PI to 
HQMC 

MOORE, Warren R (6461) IstMAW to 
MCAF Santa Ana 

MORROW, Emanuel F (3071) IstMAW 
to NATTC Jax 

MOSRIE, Shakeep S_ (3049) IstMAW to 
tstOrdFidMaintCo Columbia Pa 

MUNCY, Gordon R (6511) MB NAS 


NAMTC Pt Mugu Calif to tstMarDiv 

MUNSEY, Dale | (3241) MCSFA SFran 
to IstMarDiv 

PHY, William V__ (3537) ‘6th 


MCRRD Atlanta to MCB CamLej 
eT a Herman D (3371) MCB Cam- 
to MCB — FFT 
NICKERSON. Kent F 


(0145) — Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MB NTC 

G Lakes 
OGLESBY, George A (7p) MCAS 


CherPt to MCB CamPen FF 
OLIVIA, Robert H (0141) MCAS Cher- 


Pt to MC 
OSTERMEIR Jr., William H (0431) For- 
Trps FMFPac to NavPhibB Coronado 


iego 

OTTO, Charles E (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB WashDC 

OWEN, Philip $. SOR. MCB CamPen 
to MCAS EI 


PARKS, Harry My an) by FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 

PAYTON, Edward L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB WashDC 

PETERSON, Hiram (6715) 
MCAS CherPt 

PIERCE, Lonnie ald MCRDep PI to 
MCB CamPen FF 

PIERCY, Robert . 
MAD NATTC Jax 

PIERNIK, Stanley F (3371) 
Pearl Harbor to IstMarDiv 

POLLAK, Andrew J (6413) 
MCAS El Toro 

PRUITT, Robert D (1369) MCAS Miami 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


IstMAW to 
(6511) 2dMAW to 
MB NB 
IistMAW to 


REDD, Chappel B_ (0141) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Glenview to ForTrps 29 
Palms 

TURN PAGE 
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"| don't have to keep an eye on Edward since | notified 
Leatherneck of our change of address!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





Name (print) 


NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





City Zone 





OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 





Zone —___. State— 





City 























TRANSFERS (cont.) 


RICCHEZZA, Louis M wis MCB Cam. 
Lej to MCB CamPen FF 

RICHARDS, Robert D 1308), istMarBrig 
to ForTrps CamLej 


ROSS, Norman A (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS nt 

RUSSELL Jr., Robert S (3537) {2th 
MCRRD SFran to MCAS El Toro 


Johnnie A (6511) 2d- 
J 


ax 
SARIN, Mathew J (1817) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarBrig 


SCHAFER, Raymond * (0811) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps Caml 

SCHULTZ, Donald C (3049) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 

SEMO jr., John (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 


SERPA, Robert R (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

SETTLE, Charles F (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCRDep PI 

SHADLEY, William C (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRDep PI 

aang A “Ralph M (6413) AirFMFPac 
to MCR PI 


SHAW, ode R (1419) tstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

SICHINA, William (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

SIKORSKI, Leon J og tl 2dMarDiv to 
MB NAD Hingham Ma 

SMART. “aa L (6741) istMAW to MCAS 
Che 

SMITH. Charles K (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

SMITH, Edd L (3371) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPen 


SMITH, Gordon C (3049) MB NB NorVa 
to 4thCommCo Cincinnati 

SMITH, Thurmond E (4131) MB NMD 
Yorktown Va to MCB CamPen FFT 

SONNEN, Julius P (3131) IstMAW to 


™ 
SPENCER, Donald G (3049) MB NRC 
cone Elliott SDiego to MCB CamPen 


SPORBERT i.» Emile (0811) ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MCB 
CamPen 

SPRUTH, Cari G (0141) ~% MCRRD 
ee 4 to MCB 2 


alm 
a eee tony A (0369) 2d MarDiv to 


STANSBERRY., ” Ralph D (3371) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 

STRONG, William L (0849) IstANGLICO 
to 2dMarDiv 


SUTTON, Donald L (1371) IstMarBrig 
to istMarDiv 

TANNER, William H (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to +d Treas ts SFran 

TEAGUE, Edgar L (0849) NavPhibB 


Coronado SDiego to MCRDep PI 
TIBBETTS, Robert F (2529) *\thisSmm- 
HowBtry Raleigh to istMarBrig 


TIMONEY, John J (0141) FMFPac to 
MCS Quant 

TORRES, Ferdinand J (6412) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MB WashDC 

TUBBS, Winfield (6651) ItstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 
TURNER, William M (0849) MCS Quant 
to MarPac SFran 


UBERNOSKY, Harold (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS E! Toro 

UNDERHILL, Herbert (0849) MCRDep 
SDiego to Coronado SDiego 

VANCE, — (0141) FMFPac to 

MCS Quant 

VAN LEUVEN, Ralph D (3049) IstMAW 
to 4th75mmAAABtry Fresno 

VAN TASSEL, William H (6481) Ist- 
MAW to MAD NATTC Memphis 

VERHAAL, John R (1841) MB NRC 
_ Elliott SDiego to MCB CamPen 


WAKEHAM, Ronald J (6413) HQMC to 
MCAS CherPt 


WALLACE, Virgil E (3049) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 
WALLER, Murray A_ (4131) MCAS 


Kaneohe Bay to MCAAS Mojave 
WALKER, Charles H_ (3516) 3dEngrCo 
Youngstown to ForTrps CamLej 
Jefferson V (0849) istA NGLICO 


WARE, 

to 2dMarDiv 
WARD, Howard W_ (3537) MCAS El 
Toro to MCB CamPen FFT 
WILKINSON, Eart B_ (1871) ForTrps 


FMFLant to 2d0OrdFidMainCo Rock 


Is 1 
WILSON, Robert V istMAW to 
MCAF New River 
WOOTEN, Elvin L yea 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MCB CamL 
WRIGHT, Paul D istMAW to 
MB NB 


(6461) 


(ett) 
MCAS CherPt 

ZABENICA, Dushan J —— 
Phila to MCB CamL 

ZETTLER, ged A (3049) MCSC Al- 
bany to FMFLant NB NorVa 

ZIRK, Leo E (6412) 24MAW to MCAS 
CherPt 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


AARON, George J (6511) IstMAW to 
MCA iami 
ADAMS. Eugene C (0369) MCB Cam- 


Pen to MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridge- 
port Calif 

ALLEN, Henry E (6511) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MCAS Miami 


ANNIS, James E (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
ANSTETT, John W (3516) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS Miami 
ARIAS, Jose H (1345) IstMarBrig to 
anuaees 
NOLD Jr., Ted (081!) 3dMarDiv to 


Ae aMarDiv 

AUTORINO, Robert G (3537) MCB Cam- 
Lej to NAAS Edenton 

Joseph .D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


Div 
BABBS, Levert (3371) MB NAD Earle 
NJ to MCB CamPen 


FFT 
BAILLUM, Galveston N (4131) 


MCSC 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 
BAIRD Charles R (3371) MB NAD 
Hingham Mass to MCAS CherPt 


BARDON, Robert F (4131) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCRDep PI 

BARRY, William J (0721) 7th75mmGun- 
Btry Los Angeles to MCB 29 Palms 

ie Donald L (3121) IstMAW to 


CSC Albany 
BEATTIE. Julius G (1811) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to ForTrps 29 Palms 
BECKER, Julius G (1811 MarCorCold- 
WeaTraCen Bridgeport Calif to MCB 
CamPen 











Bus > 
“I don't know how to break this to you men... He'll 


be back on duty tomorrow." 


Leatherneck 








Magazine 
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BELTRAN, Luis A (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
BENCY, Robert F Mga ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to NB No 
BOEYEN, William é% eet) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MarPac SFra 
BOWEN, Chester A 12533) MCS Quant 
to NavPhibB LCreek NorVa 
BRADFORD, Kell M (3531) 2dMAW 
MCSC 
IstMAW to 


BRANHAM Jr., Robert 
Albany to MCAS El Toro 

— Earl A (3041) 
MCAF New Rive 

BROWN, Arthur F (371 MCAS Miami 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

BROWN, Claude B (igit) istMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

BRYANT, Carlisle F (0369) IstMarBrig 
to MCRDep SDiego 

BULLOCK, Charles W (2511) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 

BURCHAM, Robert E (467!) 2dMarDiv 
to NavPhibB LCreek NorVa 

BURGETT, Ralph J (3049) MB FitActs 
Yokosuka to MCB CamLej 

BURKE, Michael J (4611) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS El Toro FFT 

CALIFF, (2533) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro , 

CARPENTER, James O (1345) 2dMarDiv 
to ItstMarDiv 

CARSON, Herbert J (3516) tst!55mm- 
HowBn Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 


to 8th MCRRD NOrins 
(3051) 
FFT 


CARTER, James A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
CASON, James H (6651) IstMAW to 

MCAS CherPt 


CENTIFANTO, Lawerence (3531) [5th- 
NavDist Rodman CZ to MCB CamLej 

mee Frank J (2561) 3dMarDiv to 
istMA 

CHERRY, Walter R (6412) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 


CHILDS, Neal V (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
CHRISTJANSEN, John L (0761) For- 


Trps FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 
CHUMNEY, Larry P * aaa MCAS 
Miami to ForTrps CamL 
CIAMPAGLIA Jr., Paul (1347) 2dMAW 
to NAAS Edenton 
CILLEY, Herbert L (4111) FMFPac to 
3d MarDiv 


COBIS, William C (1833) 3dMarDiv to 


MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
COLBERT, Jerry L (3121) HQMC to 
MCSC Barstow 

COLES, Isaac G (5591) FMFPac to 
2dMarDiv 

COLLEY, Robert P (1345) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

COLLINS, John W (i141) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 


COMER, Harold W (1316) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El! Toro 

CONDIT, Michael J (3041) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

COOK, Kenneth E 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

COOPER, Alvin E (281) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

CORMIER, Gerard (0849) MB NSA Ft 
Meade Md to MCB CamPen FFT 


(3516) ForTrps 


CORYN, Robert C (6481) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 
COUGHLIN, John (3531) MCS Quant 


to MCAS El Toro FFT 


COWLEY, Edward L (2771) 2d-105mm- 
HowBn Miami to B CamPen FFT 

CRANDALL, Robert J (0141) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRDep SDiego 

CROSS, Raymond S$ (3531) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

CUEVAS, Samuel C (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to istMarDiv 
CURTIS, J C (0369) 3dMarDiv to MCR- 
Dep SDiego 
D'ANTONIO, Paul S (0369) MB NSA 
Ft Meade Md to 2dMarDiv 


DALGARN, Lawrence P (I8I!) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 

DAMONE, Angelo C (3049) MCRDep 
Pi to MCB CamPen FFT 

DAVIS, John A (21!) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

DEANS, Joseph B (3049) MCRDep Pi 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DE MEO, Angelo C (3041) IistMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

DILLER, Harold L (3121) MB NB 


Pearl Harbor to ForTrps CamLej 
DIXON, John A (6614) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 
DOERNER, William (3531) 5th MCRRD 
WashDC to MCB CamLej 
DORMAN, Grover D (1811) Sth MCRRD 
Chicago to tstMarDiv 


DOUGAN, Kenneth E (1371) IstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 

DOUGLAS, Clinton R (6413) MCS 
Quant to MAD NATTC Memphis 
DOYLE, Norman H (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSFA Ptsmh Va 

DROSSEL, Richard B (3561) IstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 

DURAND, Victor D (3537) MCSFA 
SFran to MCAS E! Toro 
ECHELBERGER, George E (0241) 
MCAS Miami to MCB CamPen FFT 


ELKINS, James W (3371) MCAF Santa 
Ana to MCB CamPen FFT 


ELLWOOD, Walter L (6413) MARTD 
MARTC MCAS Miami to MCAS EI 
Toro FFT 


EROMAN, Kenneth K (5711) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

ERVIN, Roosevelt (3619) MCB CamPen 
to MarPac SFran 

ESHLIMAN, Harrison H 
NMD Yorktown Va to 
FFT 


(3241) MB 
MCB CamPen 


ESTRELLA, Toby C (1811) MarCorCold- 
WeaTraCen Bridgeport to tstMarDiv 
FERRIE, Regis J (3531) AirFMFPac to 

MCRDep PI 

FLEURY, Robert A (3121) tstMAW to 
MCSC Barstow Calif 
FORBES, Calvin (3531) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


FOSTER, Thomas W (3121) HQMC to 
MCAS El Toro 

FOX, Raymond F (0848) 2dMarDiv to 
MB WashDC 

FRENC, Clayton E (3041) MCSC Al- 
bany to MARTD Glenview 

FULCHER, Charles O (3041) 3dinfBn 


St Louis to MCB CamPen FFT 
GETGEN, Richard L (0811) MB NRC 
Norva to ForTrps CamLej 
GILLEN, Robert E (3537) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 


GOODSON, William F (6413) IistMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

GRAY, Walter G (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

GRIMES, Jessie (0369) 12th MCRRD 
SFran_ to USS Bon Homme 
Richard 

HAGLE, Everett E (3061) IstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 


HALL Jr., Jesse B (0211) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCB CamPen FFT " 
HALL, Preston J (3261) IstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 
HALL, Willie M (3537) MCAS El Toro 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


HAMEL, Ronald A (2633) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
HAMILTON, Henry B_ (3531) {2th 


MCRRD SFran to MCB CamPen FFT 
HAMPTON, Donaid L (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS EI Toro 
HANKINS, Thomas J (0141) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to ForTrps 29 Palms 
HARDING, Varnel H (2533) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 
HARDWICK, Edward F (0231) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 
HARRIS, Milford C (3531) 


ej 
Robert (0241) 
istMarDiv 


HARWOOD Jr., Gerald R (1833) Ist- 
AmTracBn Tampa to ForTrps CamLej 


istMAW to 
3dMarDiv to 


HASSELL, Calvin (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
HEAL, Robert A (2531) HQMC to 2d- 
MarDiv 
HERBERT, William H (0369) fst | 


MCRRD Garden City NY to 2dMar- 


Div 
HEFNER, Rudolph M (3371) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 


HENDERSON, James H (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamLej 
HENDERSON, James R= (3537) MCSC : 


Albany to MCB CamPen FFT 
HENEGAR, Jack E (3049) ForTrps FMF- 1 
Lant to MCS Quant 








HENSON, Lester W H (3051) 2dMar- ! 
Div to MCRDep PI 
HIGGINS, Plummer E (6413) IstMAW L 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
HILL, Theron CG (0111) IstMAW to b 
MCAS El Toro 
HINES, Elwood N (3071) IstMAW to f 
MCAS Miami C 
HOLMES, Johnny D (3537) MCSFA 
SFran to MCAS El} Toro i 
HOLTZ, William D (1833) HQMC to j C 
MCB CamPen | 
HOWARD, Joseph L (3371) MCAF i c 
Santa Ana to MCB CamPen FFT t 
HUDGINS, Clarence H (3371) MCB i i 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT i 
JENKINS, ROBERT L (2543) 2dMar- i 0 
Div to MCAS El Toro H 
JOHNSON, James (3613) MCAS Miami i 0 
to MCAS El Toro FFT i 
JOHNSON, Richard G (3371) IstMAW to 0 
ForTrps CamLej 0 
JONES Jr., hares N (3041) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FFT P 
JONES, J B (6641) IstMAW to MCAS 
El Toro P 
KELLER, Frederick J (0431) FMFLant 
to NavPhibB Coronado SDiego 
KILPATRICK, Charles W (0811) 3dMar- P 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palms 
KING, Alfred L (3041) 3dMarDiv to P 
MCSFA Ptsmh Va 
KITCHENS, Al J (3041) IstMAW to P 
istMarDiv 
KNESS, Robert E (6511) MARTD ‘i 
MARTC NAS Seattle to MAD NATTC .) 8 
ax 
KOMS!I, Wayne J (7113) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NARTU NAS Spo- Pp 
kane Wash 
KUYKENDALL, Billy H (3411) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen FFT 


LABELLE, Roger W (6461) IstMAW to P 
MCAS CherPt 
LAMKE, David L (6741) AirFMFPac to 


MCAS El Toro FFT Pi 
LANGSTON, Edgar (0141) AirFMFPac p 
to MCRDep PI 
LARSON, Richard (6511) IstMAW to Pp 
MCAS Miami 

LATULIP, Ralph W (6461) MCAAS P, 


Mojave to MCAS El Toro FFT 
LAURIE, Raymond J (3441) 5th MCRRD 


WashDC to MCAS Kaneohe PI 
LEWIS, Ellis (6511) MARTD MARTC ' 

NAS Dallas to MAD NATTC Jax R. 
LISA, Charles W (3531) IstMAW to 

MCB CamLej Ri 
LIVELEY, Elmer C (0369) MCB Cam- R 


Pen to MB NAS Whidbey Is Wash 


—-p— 


;orCold- 
arDiv 

FPac to 
IAW to 
CamLej 
2MC to 
rDiv to 
SC Al- 
3dinfBn 
FT 

B NRC 
rDiv to 
istMAW 
‘Div to 


MCRRD 
Homme 


AW to 
5 Cher- 
AW to 
El Toro 
AW to 
) 12th 
en FFT 
stMAW 
MCRRD 
YMC to 
2dMar- 
IAW to 
‘Div to 
3) Ist- 
CamLej 
‘Div to 
to 2d- 


9) ist 
2d Mar- 


irFMF- 
3d Mar- 
MCSC 
T 
s FMF- 
2d Mar- 
stMAW 
AW to 
AW to 
MCSFA 
MC to 
MCAF 
FT 
MCB 
r 
2d Mar- 
Miami 
IAW to 
3 Cam- 
MCAS 
AFLant 
3d Mar- 
Div to 
AW to 


1ARTD 
NATTC 


Aw to 
5 Spo- 


MCSC 
AW to 
Pac to 
MF Pac 
\w to 
ACAAS 
ICRRO 
1ARTC 
Jax 

\W to 


Cam- 
Wash 











LLOYD Jr., Burdell L (5511) 5th 
MCRRD Wash DC to MCB CamPen 
FFT 

LLOYD, Carl E (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 


LOHDHAM, William A_ (0369) 
Brig to MCRDep SDiego 
LYON, Dale L (2631) 2dTrkCo Augusta 
Ga to 2dMarDiv 
LYONS, Kenneth .. Dain AirF MF Pac 

to MAD NATTC J 


istMar- 


MACEJEWSKI, ion L (1391) IstMar- 
Div to MCAS El Toro 

MALDONADO Jr., Arturo R (251!) 
3dMarDiv to MCB 29 Palms 
MANGULIS, exvae H (6431) IstMAW 
to MAD ATTC Jax 

uNSFIELD. Roger N (4611) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

MARLATT, Charles E (0741) 9th 


MCRRD Chicago to MCB 29 Palms 

MARTZALL, Richard S (5591) 2dMar- 
Div to MarPac SFran 

MARTZ, Ronald L (3069) 
MCRDep Pl 

MC ALLISTER, George D (1379) 
CamLej to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MC CABE, Thomas J (3537) MCS Quant 
to MCRDep PI 

MC COY, Lawrence M( 


2dMarDiv to 
MCB 


2511) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 
“ aay Justice (7141) HQMC to 
AS - Toro FF 
Ne FRAL ANE, Andrew B (0369) Ist- 
RRD Garden City NY to MCRDep 
i, 
MC INROE, Billy R (1811) (2th 
MCRRD SFran to tstMarDiv 
MC INTIRE, Harold E Ord) MCB 


CamLej to 86thSplinfCo Lincoin Nebr 
MC KENZIE, Everett L (6613) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS CherPt 


MC Vicker, Stephen G (6511) AirFMF- 
Pac to MAD NATTC Jax 

MEEK, Fred J (3531) 2dMAW to Ist- 
MTBn Atlanta 

MENDEZ, Sergio (6412) IstMAW to 


MAD NATTC Memphis 
MILLER, Darrell A (3516) 
MCAS CherPt 
MITCHELL, Windell W (2543) MCAS EI 
Toro to MCRDep SDiego 
MOLLENDOR, James C (6511) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS ChePt 
MOORE, Robert M (0811) 100thSpiInfCo 
“ann Miss to 2dMarD 


3dMarDiv to 


Div 
istMAW to 


RA, Carlos - (6461) 

we AAS Moja 
ag Arther P (3041) FMFPac to 
2d 
MORRISON, Allen W (3531) MB NAS 
Pensacola to MCRDep PI 


MOSSBERG, Roland E (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
MUNSON, Gordon R (1841) 

Palms to MCB CamPen FFT 
3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps 29 


NELSON, John W (5546) 

MCAS El Toro 

NEWCOMB, Vernon (7041) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Niagara 
NIELSON, Marvin (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

NOE, William T (6461) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

NOLEN, Everett C (4312) IstMAW to 
MCB CamJej 

NUNNERY, Lee T (3041) MarCorSup- 


Acty Phiia to MCAS EI Toro FFT 
O'BRIEN, Robert K (0369) 


Pen to MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridge- 
port Calif 

OCHOA, Johnnie M (3537) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to MCB CamPen FFT 

O’'CONNEL, John W (1369) Ist MCRRD 
Garden City NY to MCB CamPen FFT 

OEHLERHING, Walter G (337!) Ist- 
MAW to MCRDep SDiego 

te ge Richard J (3516) 2dMarDiv 

NTC GLakes 

O'WEIL Jr., John E (0369) ItstMarDiv 
to MCRDep PI 

ORFORD, Tawerd A (3100) HQMC to 
8th MCRRD_ NOrins 

O’SHIELDS, Robert (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 


PAGERLY, Thomas (0369) MD NS Trin- 


idad BWI to MCRDep PI 

PALARDY, Gerard A (3531) Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MCB 
CamLe. 

PASHKOWSKY, Paul = (3311) MCS 
Quant to MarPac SFran ? 
PEACOCK, owe G (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

PENDLEY, Richard H (2543) 4th 
MCRRD Phila to MCB 29 Paims 
PERRIN, Jack N (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

PETROSKOVITCH, Joseph (2533) Mar- 
CommDet SS Pocono to ForTrps 


CamLej 
PHILLIPS, Leonard (3531) 2dMarDiv to 
BR 29 Palms 
PIER! Jr., Francis L (6731) 24MAW to 
CAS El Toro FFT 
PINE O11, Senlamin F (3516) 3d155mm- 
HowBn Trenton NJ to MCAF New 
4th 


River 
POLLIAD Jr., Robert L (0761) 
MCRRD Phila to ForTrps 29 Palms 
PORTER Jr., Curtis L (1841) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 


PRICE, Jimmie (2336) 3dMarDiv_ to 
MCAS eo 

PRUDEN, old A_ (4611) MAD 
NABTC NAS" “Pensacola to MCAS El 
Toro FFT 

PULTZ Jr 


. Clarence S (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro 

weuaipers. Peter G (5537) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS Miami 
REED, John R (3371) 
Trps 29 Paims 
REEVES, Billie M (3041) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to MCB CamPen FFT 


istMAW to For- 


—— 


RICHMAN, Leonard M (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to MAD NATTC NAS oa 
RIDDLE, William N (2529 = 
SDiego to i5thinfBn MB NB arl 
RIEDEL, Reginald C (1371) iM AW to 
MCAS CherPt 

ang ent L (0369) IstMarBrig 

ROARK, Robert L (2533) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to IstMarDiv 

gp Clyde G (0369) 3dMarDiv to 

ROSS Jr., Leonard H (2111) 3dMarDiv 
to MB NB NorVa 

ROWLAND, Ralph T (0431) AirFMFPac 
to CamPen 

RUPP, Clyde W (3041) FMFPac to 
MCSFA SFran 

SALAZAR, Gerard —_ IistMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memp 

SALDANA, Frank ta312) ee PI 


to NavPhibB Coronado SDieg 


SALOMON, Mathias W (121) ° odMar- 
Div to MCRDep Pi 

SANTO Frankiin D (0848) ForTrps 
FMFPac to IstMarDiv 

SAUNDERS, Charles O (0141) 37thSpl- 
InfCo Port Arthur Tex to ItstMarBrig 

SCHIPPER, Thomas G (3041) 6thSupCo 
Memphis to MCAS El Toro FFT 

SCHROEDER, Ronald C (1461) MCB 
CamLej to MCAS CherPt 

a lh yi Louis J (7041) Ist- 
MAW to NAAS Edenton 

re te S (6511) 2dMAW to MAD 

SHAY Jr., Adrian C (3516) 7th75mm- 
AAABtry Pasadena to MCB CamPen 

SHIELDS, Rogers J (4312) HQMC to 
2d MarDiv 

SHIVELY, Louis G (1169) 12th MCRRD 
SFran to CamPen FFT 

SIMPSON, Billy E (4611) MCAS El 
Toro to MAD NABTC NAS Pensacola 

SLANE _— J (0811) HQMC to 
2dMarD 

SLOAN Jose D (2533) MCRDep SDiego 


to MCB CamPen FFT 
SLY, "tania (0369) ItstMarBrig to Mar- 

CorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
SM 


ITH, Richard C (3537) IstMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 
SMITH, Robert M (1371) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 
SNYDER, Guy W (1371) tstMarDiv to 
MCAS €E. Toro FFT 
a Ae geet: R (6441) Air- 
FPac to MAD TTC Memphis 
SOLOMON, Vernon arth HQMC to 
CSC Albany 
SOMMERFIELD Jr., Joseph J (3311) 


3dMarDiv to MCAAS Beaufort sc 
SONCRANT. Bruce H _ MB NTC 
GLakes to ForTrps Caml 
STAVEL Wallace J (3516) istMAW 
MD 


Franklin L (3041) 
USS Boston to MB NNSyd Ptsmh Va 

ae eg ge T (0369) MCRDep 
| to ant 

STEWART, Billy (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 


STEWART, Walter E (3121) IstMAW 
to MCSC Barstow 

STISO, William M (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

a John J (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

SWEENE a James F (3071) MAD 


NATTC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 
SWINDLE, Fe A (0811) tstMarDiv to 
MCRDep 
SWOFFORD, "Roy C (0369) 
p Pl 
(3531) 


to MCRDe 

SZILE, William A 
Guatanamo to MCAF New Rive 

TALLEY, Clarence E 
to MAD NA 

TATARA, Leonard T (3051) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB WashDC 

TAVAROSSI, Frank A (3041) IstMAW 
to MB NB Treas Is SFran 

ee ea Robert Cc (6511) 

RTD “gh NAS Niagara to 

MAD NATTC 


TIDWELL, A *c (0369) tered to 
MarCorCold WeaTraCen Bridgepo 
TINNEN, William R_ (0369) Jd Mar Diy 
to MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
TOBIA, John A (3516) MCS Quant to 


MCRDep P. 
TOMS, Phillip W bey MCSC Albany 


to MCB CamPen 
TRUEDELL, Myron A (2531) 3dMarDiv 


istMarDiv 
_ NB 
‘istMAW 


to ForTrps 29 Palms 

TUCKER, Donald E (6614) IstMAW to 
CAS CherP 

TURCHIE Jr., Andrew (0811) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palms 

VICORY, Jack J (6413) IstMAW to 
MA TTC Memphis 

VISCONTI, Adolfo R_ (3041) MCSC Al- 
bany to Ist MCRRD Garden City NY 


WALKER, Robert_G (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
WALT, John F Pe pone ol NAS 
Bklyn to MAD NATTC Memp 

WARD 5Jr., Cecil e (3061) MCB 
to MCAS Kaneohe 

WARNER, Wilson P (0849) MCS Quant 
to MarPac SFran 

WETZEL, Francis K (0211) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

WELLS, Donald (3537) 6th MCRRD At- 


| Toro 
William J 


WETHERILL, (3531) Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MCB 
CamLe 

WIES, Lewrence R (3041) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

WILSON, Peter D (3516) Ist MAW to 
MCB CamLej 


WHEATON, au E (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Bars’ 
mcs 2dMarDiv to 


WHITE, 
MCB 
WHITEHEAD. Virgil W (3041) 2dMar- 
END 
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LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 










*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 







library shelr. 


*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 


Cost is lowest yet! 








Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 
LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 
Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 
(] Remittance enclosed C Bill me 
Name ...... padseecsiamearisccasaccuas jecnancstonswe iadesecencietes Satwbdigereasse sitadaneousvaseds 
PREG 5s scaiicccescdvsensciss eae astie 
ORIG ase cisscncsecsee padamice ia silsadelsdcncadotversyies ee a 
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One of the last cars to leave the Navy Annex at 
night is that of the Commandant. A great deal of 


COMMANDANT 


[continued from page 41] 


officer,’ his paper is the most impor- 
tant in this headquarters. As most 
of you know, I consider it that staff 
officers should come to the Chief of 
Staff—or to me—not with problems 
alone but also with proposed solutions. 
For a variety of reasons my decisions 
will not always be along the line you 
have proposed. Nevertheless, I expect 
you to present a proposed solution 
along with your presentation of the 
problem. When you come with a prob- 
lem only, you have given up your role 
as a staff officer and have become in- 
stead a very high-priced clerk.” 

By the same token, the Commandant 
is never abrupt with his subordinates 
while they are making a study presen- 
tation. Although they are quite often 
lengthy, the CMC will patiently hear 
them out, make his decision, and then 
explain in detail how the decision was 
reached. It’s good training for the brief- 
ing officers. 

Each morning, soon after he reaches 
the office, the Commandant holds a 
brief conference with his Chief of Staff, 
Lieutenant General Vernon E. Megee, 
and his Military Secretary, Col. Simp- 
son. This session gives him the op- 
portunity to keep abreast of the de- 
velopments which affect the Corps and, 
if the situation demands, he is prepared 
to devote his immediate attention to 
the problem. The reason is simple. The 
Commandant never leaves his office at 
night until his desk is clean. There are 
no directives left to be signed “first 
thing” tomorrow; no policy decisions 
to be slept on; and above all, there are 
no “hot ones” laid to rest in a crypt 
called “pending.” 

General Pate is a veteran of the 
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Korean fighting, World War II action 
at Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima and pre- 
World War II expeditionary service in 
Santo Domingo and China. He as- 
sumed his present duties as 21st Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, after almost 35 years as a 
Marine. 

In Korea, General Pate commanded 
the First Marine Division from June 
15, 1953, to May 12, 1954. For his 
“astute military judgment and discre- 
tion in the deployment of his troops,” 
he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. He was also the recipi- 
ent of the Republic of Korea’s Order of 
Military Merit Taiguk. 

The general was born at Port Royal, 
S.C., on February 11, 1898. After a 
brief tour of enlisted service with the 
U.S. Army in 1918, he entered the 
Virginia Military Institute, and was 
graduated in June, 1921, with a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. He was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve that September. 

In addition to duty in Hawaii and at 
various posts in the United States 
before World War II, he saw expedi- 
ticnary service in Santo Domingo in 
1923 and ’24, and in China from 1927 
to ’°29. He had risen to the rank of 
major by the outbreak of the war. 

Returning to the United States after 
the war, the general was named Di- 
rector of the Division of Reserve at 
Marine Corps Headquarters in Janu- 
ary, 1946. The following year he be- 
came a member of the General Board, 
Navy Department, Washington, and in 
July, 1948, he began two years as Chief 
of Staff of the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico. He was named Director of 
the Marine Corps Educational Center 
at Quantico in July, 1950, and served 
there for a year. 

In July, 1951, General Pate was as- 
signed to the Office of the Joint Chiefs 






General Pate's desk work is accomplished after 
the normal working hours at Headquarters, USMC 


of Staff, where he became Deputy Di- 
rector of the Joint Staff for Logistic 
Plans. He was named Director of the 
Marine Corps Reserve for a _ second 
time that November, and served in that 
capacity until he took command of the 
Second Marine Division at Camp Le- 
jeune the following September. After 
that, he commanded the First Marine 
Division in Korea. In July, 1954, he 
was named Assistant Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and Chief of Staff. 
serving in that position with the rank 
of lieutenant general until he was ap- 
pointed Commandant. 

While serving as the First Division’s 
logistics officer on Guadalcanal in Au- 
gust, 1942, General Pate, then a lieu- 
tenant colonel, contracted jungle rot 
and, although he was reluctant to go, 
he was ordered evacuated by air to the 
base hospital at Esprito Santo, in the 
New Hebrides. 

During the night take-off from be- 
sieged Henderson Field, his DC-3 
transport was forced to fly through 
hostile anti-aircraft fire. Shortly after 
they were airborne, the pilot discovered 
that the plane’s compass had been de- 
stroyed and the radio damaged. The sit- 
uation looked hopeless as they flew 
“blind” through the night. At dawn. 
just as their fuel was about to run out, 
they spotted a submerged coral reef 
and crash-landed. General Pate and 
the 24 other men who were aboard the 
plane spent the next 11 days shuttling 
between the cabin at low tide and the 
wing tips at high tide. As senior officer 
present, General Pate took command of 
the situation by rationing the meager 
water and food supplies. 

Under thé general’s supervision, the 
radio was repaired to the point where 
it was capable of sending out a weak 
distress signal. Fortunately, their SOS 
was picked up by a_ ship, and an air 
search followed. Three seaplanes made 
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an unsuccessful rescue attempt but 
finally a destroyer managed to re- 
trieve the men from the reef. 

General Pate never has been one to 
dramatize his own exploits. They may 
be learned only from the record and 
from the officers and enlisted men who 
have served under him. In conversa- 
tion, the general is known as a good 
listener but when he speaks, it is with 
authority. His sense of humor is keen 
as the biting edge of a Mameluke 
sword, but he does not tolerate off-color 
jokes or the use of shady four-letter 
words. As a commander of men, he is 
known for his firmness and fairness, 
his unrelenting insistence on the high- 
est standards of Marine Corps service, 
and the confidence he inspires by ex- 
ample. 

To the busy executive, there is prob- 
ably nothing more gratifying than the 
rare occasions when he can call his 
time his own. The same applies to 
General Pate. Although he is an ardent 
fisherman, his heavy work schedule 
seldom permits him to wet a line. 
While he is an expert woodworker, and 
particularly interested in refurbishing 
antiques, it takes him weeks to com- 
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[continued from page 81] 


MAKING THE GRADE 
Dear Sir: 

From August, 1941, to August, 1947, 
I served in the Regular Marine Corps. 
In May, 1951, I enlisted for an inde- 
finite period in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve and was assigned to VMF-142, 
Organized Marine Corps’ Reserve 
Squadron. I have been on extended 
active duty with the Marine Air Re- 
serve Training Detachment here in 
Miami since June, 1952. 

My date of rank as staff sergeant is 
May 1, 1953, and I passed both my TT 
and GMST for technical sergeant in 
June, 1955. I realize that upon inte- 
gration into the Regular Marine Corps, 
I would have to revert back to sergeant 
with my date of rank held when I was 
sergeant. 

My question is this: Upon promotion 
to staff sergeant, again, would my pre- 
vious time in grade as staff sergeant, 
before integration, be credited to date 
of rank upon present promotion to staff 
sergeant? 

SSgt. Dominick A. Nardozzi 
MARTD, MARTC, MCAS 
Miami, Fla. 


®@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, answered your question this 
Way: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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plete a project in his workshop. Time 
runs that hard against him. 

Normally, the Commandant leaves 
his office between 1730 and 1900 in the 
evening. If he’s lucky, there will be ap- 
proximately 30 minutes during which 
he can relax before attending one of 
the almost nightly dinner engagements 
or official social functions. Although 
he puts in an appearance, for the sake 
of protocol, the Commandant is not a 
hanger-on at these events. At cock- 
tail parties, he stays only 30-40 min- 
utes; luncheons, one hour; dinners, 
two-three hours; and receptions, one 
hour. By adhering to this SOP, he usu- 
ally is able to retire by 2200. He is up 
at 0630 and spends 10-15 minutes over 
his breakfast of bacon and eggs before 
leaving for his morning walk. 

Despite the fact the Commandant 
normally is required to remain close 
to his desk, he is intensely interested 
in the Marine personnel who are serv- 
ing in the field. It is his firm conviction 
that “You can’t run things from a com- 
mand post.” To back up that convic- 
tion, he somehow managed to make 25 
visits to Marine Corps posts and sta- 
tions last year, traveling approximately 
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46,000 miles by air. When the Com- 
mandant arrives at a base, he prefers to 
talk with the personnel rather than in- 
spect their equipment. The equipment, 
he knows, will be in good condition. His 
people in the field have problems and, 
as their Commandant, he wants to 
know about them first-hand. 

What is it like to be Commandant 
of the Marine Corps? According to 
General Pate, “It is the most thrilling 
job a man could ever have.” It has 
its ups and downs, of course, but to the 
general’s way of thinking, every dis- 
appointment is overshadowed by the 
tremendous satisfaction that comes 
from being in command of “the finest 
fighting force in the world.” 

General Pate’s job is not accomp- 
lished alone. Assembled behind him 
are 200,000 of those “‘finest’—and at 
his side stands a remarkable lady, Mrs. 
Pate. She makes no attempt to run 
his Corps for him, and—like the wife 
of any Marine Pfc—she is prepared to 
share her husband’s day, for better or 
for worse. 

What is it like to be the wife of 
the Commandant? For Mrs. Pate, 

. . there could be no greater honor.” 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters = 
which appear on these pages. Leatherneck will continue to print— 
and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere con- | 
structive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, : 
what would you do? Your answer may bring you a check. Write 
your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced typewritten letter MV 
of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, _ 
and service number. a 
fa 
ne 
. Dear Sir: Pt 
If I were Commandant, I would wed 
invite each sergeant major to submit es 
an anuual report to the Commandant. - 
This report would be strictly private, 
would not go via any chain of com- a“ 
mand. The report would be in the qu 
nature of recommendations and com- fo 
ments covering any phase of opera- af 
tion coming under the cognizance of in 
the sergeant major, e.g., weapons, 
uniforms, liberty, weaknesses in com- sone 
mand structure, maneuvers, morale, = 
discipline, etc. Personalities, as such, - 
would not be included, but official sis 
Dear Sir: as they’re thrust backward by each titles could be mentioned if they re- 

If I were Commandant, I would man as “the wheel” nears his rear. fate to the subject being covered. i 
overhaul the honor guard set-up. The In addition, in far too many cases This would enhance the position of ie 
present system seems to be the forma- the men of the front rank are the the sergeant major rank, and provide °P 
tion of three ranks and the visiting only ones inspected, the remaining the Commandant with a source of “4 
official is supposed to inspect the men feeling somewhat deflated, hav- — yaluable information. | 
front rank from right to left, then ing spent time getting squared away MSgt. Henry E. Jones 
the rear of the front rank from left — with only a deflected glance in their 311348 
to right, next the second rank in the — direction. Only a master technician 
same order and then the third. This can so steer an unschooled person to 
may work all right for visiting mili- | properly inspect a three-ranked unit 
tary officials but many times a civi- and few honor guard commanders 
lian dignitary checks on the front come through the entire routine with- 
rank and then begins to check the out embarrassment one way or the 
second rank from left to right with other. This especially applies to for- 
the result that the men in ranks _ eign officials. 
don’t know whether to come to in- In short, ’'d have only one rank, p 
spection arms or hold what they’ve and instead of the cap snapping and 
got. Then, too, there’s nothing too awkward movement. of inspection Dear Sir: 
glamorous about the looks of the arms, I’d substitute the more appli- In the interest of economy of — 
rear portions of a line of troops and cable movement of “present arms.” money and manpower hours I would, | W® 
few officials care whether or not ; if I were Commandant, revise instruc: | As 

MSgt. Lawson G. Jenkins : : : 
tion concerning the issuance and | 8 


there’s dust in the bayonet lug recess 
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preparation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion Card. 

Due to the mission of the Third 
Marine Division in the Far East, the 
policy of the division requires that 
the card be kept current. Availability 
of replacement cards and laminating 
facilities in this area are practically 
non-existent. To correct this, I would: 

a. Issue the card with an individual 
plastic container sealed on three sides 
with the open side treated so that it 
might be laminated by applying any 
available heating device such as an 
iron. 

b. Complete all identifying inform- 
ation squares except that space re- 
quiring rank information. This in- 
formation to be inserted upon receipt 
of orders or commitment to a combat 
zone. 

This would insure that the card 
was current upon assignment to a 
combat zone. Any sudden emergency 
would not flood existing facilities with 
requests for new cards and laminating 
service. There would be an almost 
immediate savings in hard-to-come-by 
operating finances and definitely in 
manpower hours saved in preparing 


these cards. 
MSgt. John F. Urbanski 
295584 














Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the regulations and method of 
wearing the stars in the ribbon bars. 
As it stands now these are the only 
stars which are not positioned in the 


same manner as the other stars worn 
on uniforms and displayed on the 
National Colors. 

The National Colors have one ray 
of the stars placed upward; all buttons 
on the dress blue and Winter uni- 
forms display the stars with one ray 
upward. 

The collar rank insignia worn by 
general officers also have one ray 
positioned upward. Were I Comman- 
dant, I would change the regulations 
governing the placement of the stars 
on the ribbons to conform with the 
stars worn on the uniforms and dis- 
played on our National Colors. 

I would also recommend that spec- 
ifications given to the manufacturers 
indicate that the placement of the 
two protruding fasten pins on the 
back of the stars be attached in a 
manner which would make it almost 
impossible to insert the stars into the 
ribbon bars in the wrong position. 


TSgt. Eddie F. Mura 
1045383 


$ ¢ $ MEDICAL CARE 
Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate a policy where all bases and 
stations would be required to give a 
more complete informative program 
to their men concerning policies and 
programs of the Marine Corps. I 
would start with the Dependents’ 
Medicare Bill as many men who come 
home on leave are being deprived of 
their entitled benefits because they 
have not been informed properly of 
the contents of this bill and how it 
might affect them. 

A man whose dependents reside at 
his home of record is entitled to the 
same benefits as a man who has his 
dependents living on a base or in 
close proximity of his duty station. 
The majority of the junior men do 
not know the contents of this bill or 
have never been informed completely 
about it. The old saying is, “The 
Marine Corps takes care of its own,” 
but many men are paying large medi- 
cal bills incurred by dependents at 
civilian hospitals and they are paying 
them because they have never been 
told what they are entitled to. If we 
are to keep these junior men in the 
Corps, we must inform them of their 
privileges and entitlements. 
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As Commandant of the Marine 


Corps, this would be my first objec- 
tive: to put out the word to all hands, 
in keeping with the tradition of look- 
ing out for the health, welfare and 
morale of my men. 


TSgt. Neal D. Wilcox 
1100842 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
immediately insure that an order was 
issued directing that at no time in the 
field would any person wear an empty 
pistol holster. From actual experience, 
and from personal contact with en- 
listed men, I know of few worse 
morale factors than to be a member 
of a platoon hiking along in the boon- 
docks loaded down with a BAR or 
light machine gun (which usually 
for some unexplainable reason or 
freakish accident are assigned to the 
smallest men in the outfit) and look 
up to the front of the column and see 
the “leader” of the platoon (usually 
a burly ex-football playing 2nd lieu- 
tenant) struggling along burdened 
with the weight of an empty pistol 
holster. A platoon leader who wants 
to command respect and loyalty will 
never require that his men carry their 
T/O weapons plus all of the other 
weapons assigned to a platoon, and 
then, in turn, fall out himself minus 
his weapon, no doubt due to his re- 
luctance to get it dirty enough to re- 
quire other than a weekly “dusting 


off.” 
WO James L. Fawcett 
019137 
END 
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PLENTY TO SPARE 


[continued from page 57] 


and Ladig’s 70 are not high marks for 
recruits on the final strength test. They 
are closer to the average. Some trainees 
have scored in the high 80s and a few 
in the 90s but no recruit has ever scored 
100 percent. The only man to attain 
perfection on the tests is Corporal Nor- 
man P. Nilsson, one of Lt. Wheel- 
wright’s instructors. Nilsson is a gym- 
nast with a year at Pennsylvania State 


University and another at Slippery 
Rock Teachers College. When he 
finishes his current enlistment, he plans 
to return to school for a degree in 
Physical Education. 

Physical fitness has never been given 
more emphasis in the Marine Corps 
than it gets today. As a member of a 
force-in-readiness the individual Ma- 
rine must be physically fit—as well as 
technically trained—to move out on a 
moment’s notice, to fight and endure. 

Participation by the recruit in Parris 
Island’s physical training program is 
compulsory. By the time he finishes 


Boot Camp he is probably in the best 
physical condition of his entire life. 
Before he leaves PI, he is instructed 
that he will be required to maintain 
this edge throughout his Marine Corps 
career. A few hours each week of or- 
ganized athletics or individual exercise 
will keep him in top trim. 

The Marine Corps has always made 
men out of the teen-aged youths who 
volunteer for enlistment. With its new 
physical training program, the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot at Parris Island, 
S.C., is building bigger and better men 
than ever before. END 





MATCHES 


[continued from page 65] 


Division ‘‘White” finished second and 
third respectively. 

In contrast to the bright sunny after- 
noon weather which lighted the pistol 
team matches, the Inter-Division Rifle 
Match commenced under uniformly 
overcast skies. Pre-match talk had a 
going shoot between the Pacific Divi- 
sion “Blue” and the Western “Red,” 
both heavy favorites. 

Results from the 200-yard line off 
band shooting tallied a 931 for Pacific’s 
“Blue,” four better than Western Red’s 
927. Both squads held even on 200- 
yard rapid with a pair of 479s. Hunt 
and Captain John L. Shanahan, of the 
Third Marine Division, fired possible 
50s for the Pacific team while Chief 
Warrant Officer Harold Larkin, of the 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing bagged one 
for the Western “Red.” 

The Pacific Blues widened the spread 
another 10 points at the 300-yard line 
rapid fire and the shooters ceased firing 
for the morning. The race was still 
anyone’s grab at that point, with 
Pacific Blue in the lead with 1860, 
Western Red, second with 1846 and the 
Eastern Gold and Western Blue tied 
at 1845 in third. Eastern Scarlet and 
Pacific Gray followed with 1838 and 
1835 respectively but it was an impos- 
sibility for either of them to stage an 
upset at the 600-yard line where “the 
men are separated from the boys.” 

Shortly after noon, the last phase of 
the matches commenced. The dull but 
good-for-shooting light of the morning 
was gone, however, replaced by bright 
skies and broken clouds. The first re- 
lays were greeted with puffy winds 
from 12 to three o'clock blowing in 
eight to 10 miles per hour gusts. Along 
the line, coaches scoped the mirages in 
front of the targets, cautioned shooters 
to hold up or add clicks. The United 
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States Rifle, Caliber, .30, M-1l, is a 
well-made weapon, capable of amazing 
accuracy, as Marines have proved— 
even at 600 yards. And in a team 
match, unlike the Individual matches 
where coaching is prohibited—a coach’s 
advice can raise a shooter three or four 
points. 

The two contenders went neck-and- 
neck through the first three relays 
before the Western Red marksmen 
began whittling the Pacific team’s 14- 
point margin. Staff Sergeant Robert 
B.-Lee, of the First Marine Division 
fired a 95x100 which brought the Red 





up a point and First Lieutenant Leon- 
ard De Jong, of Camp Pendleton, fol- 
lowed with a 93 which gained nine 
points. Technical Sergeant L. J. Creech 
added another and Larkin put the 


Western Red ahead with a 94. In the 
end, the Western Red outshot the third 
place Pacific Blues by 11 points—2762 
to 2751. Although Staff Sergeant 
Michael Pietroforte, Kaneohe Bay, was 
high man for the Pacific Blue team and 
the match with 286x300, the Eastern 
Division “Gold” came in second with 
an aggregate of 2752. 

Captain Charles F. Keister, of 
the 6th Automatic Weapons Battery, 
Spokane, Washington, and captain of 
the Western Division Red team ac- 
cepted the Inter-Division Rifle trophy 
from Colonel Morris F. Shively, USMC 


(Retired), one of the Corps’ most re- 
nowned marksmen, at the awards 
ceremony held the day after the last 
cease firing order ended the 1957 
matches. ‘Well done” plaudits were 
in order for all competitors and Colo- 
nel John H. Brower, executive officer 
for the matches, and commanding of- 
ficer of Camp Matthews, and the of- 
ficers and men of his command who 
hosted the matches. 

There was a beer bust in the palm 
garden behind the camp administration 
building following the awards. For 
many of the shooters, it was the first 
opportunity to relax in many weeks 
and the indelible memories with which 
all veteran match shooters seem en- 
dowed had a field day. Without hesit- 
ation, they can not only recall each 
shot they’ve ever fired but include date, 
time, place, weather, light, temperature, 
elevation, windage and what their bul- 
let looked like when it pierced the tar- 
get. 

For a number of them, though, the 
period of relaxation will be short. Just 
that morning, Major Edward A. Har- 
wood, chief range officer during the 
matches, and officer-in-charge of the 
Marksmanship Training Unit, had an- 
nounced the nominees for the Marine 
Corps team headed for the National 
Matches at Camp Perry. Augmented 
by those shooters from MTU who were 
already distinguished in rifle or pistol 
before the Marine Corps Matches began 
and, by rule, were ineligible to compete 
in the all-Marine shoot, the rifle and 
pistol teams were set to turn-to on 
training for the Nationals’ grind. 

In 1956, the Marine Corps swept 
everything but the butts at Perry. 
Major General Edward W. Snedeker, 
representing the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps at the Camp Matthews 
awards ceremonies, noted that it was 
a feat which may never be duplicated 
but the Marine Corps would certainly 
be happy if this year’s team did it. 

Definitely, it is a team with some- 
thing to shoot for. END 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 91] 


“All prior service as sergeant and 
staff sergeant, if performed on extended 
active duty, will be included when de- 
termining promotion testing eligibility 
subsequent to reenlistment in_ the 
Regular Marine Corps. 

“Personnel ‘integrating,’ that is, who 
accept discharge while on extended 
active duty in the Reserve for the pur- 
pose of enlistment in the Regular Ma- 
rine Corps, are granted test waivers at 
the E5 level only. SSgt. Nardozzi would 
have to again pass promotion tests at 
the E6 level. MCM 9353.7 applies.” 

—Ed. 








INVESTIGATE THIS 


Dear Sir: 

At present I’m on EAD with the I-I 
Staff of the 5th Supply Company, 
USMCR, Huntington, N.Y. I have 
prior service in the Regular Marine 
Corps from July, 1950, to July, 1954. 
During this time I served for about a 
year as a criminal investigator. 

After my discharge, I was appointed 
a police officer in my home town. I 
served in this position for a year until 
I decided to re-enter the Marine Corps 
and make the Corps my career. The 
only way I could re-enter the Corps 
at this time was to obtain a Reserve 
billet with an I-I staff. Doing this, 
there was no reduction in my rank of 
sergeant, but I lost my MOS of 0111 
as a primary and picked up MOS 2111 
in my present Reserve billet. 





CONVENTION 


The Marine Corps League’s 
National Convention will be 
held this year in San Jose, Calif. 
The dates are August 13th 
through the 18th. The St. Claire 
Hotel, in San Jose, will accept 
reservations. More than 1000 
delegates, representing the 400 
Marine Corps League Detach- 
ments throughout the country, 
are expected to gather and help 
celebrate the 20th Anniversary 
of the League’s Congressional 
Charter. 








I intend to reenlist in the Regular 
Marine Corps, but before I do so, I'd 
like to find out if I could get MOS 0111 
back as my primary MOS, and if I 
could get duty in this field. 

Sgt. Edmund C. P. Sheehan 

5th SupCo., USMCR, 

NMCRTC, New York Ave., 
Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 


@Classification Unit, HQMC, gave us 
this information about your preference 
tor MOS and duty: 

“At the present time there is an ex- 
cess of personnel in the Marine Corps 
holding MOS 0111 as primary. Action 
is being taken by HQMC to reclassify 
all personnel holding MOS 0111. Only 
those personnel who are graduates of a 
recognized investigators school will re- 
tain this MOS. Consequently, your 
services in the 0111 field could not be 
utilized and your MOS cannot be 


changed from 2111 to 0111.”—Ed. 
END 








REUNION 


Former members of the Sino- 
American Cooperative Organi- 
zation will hold their 1957 re- 
union in New York City on 
August 9th and 10th. 

SACO was a World War II 
organization which worked to 
integrate the common interests 
of the Chinese Central Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Navy in the 
war against Japan. 

Headquarters for the reunion 
will be at the Warwick Hotel. 
For additional information and 
reservations, interested members 
should write to: 

Mr. Gus Bruggeman 
159 Highview Street 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 











* UNIFORM OF THE DAY” 



































The Greatest Of The Great 


He wore tropicals when I first met him, 
Although it was in November 

But then, we met in the tropics; 

I wonder if he still remembers? 


We made a date for a future date, 
Then two, then we had three 

And in that little space of time, 
His biggest fan was me. 


He then invited me to his Birthday Ball, 

A better place I could never suggest, 

There were many like him all dressed in 
blues 

But to me, he stood out the best. 


I say this, for I forgive him, 

He really played his part; 

He is not only deadly to the enemy, 
He also broke this poor girl’s heart. 


But wait; here comes the postman; 
It’s a letter of remembrance to me. 
He says he still loves me truly, 

So Marines are still the best you see. 


He spoke and explained of the days that 
had_ passed 

From Inchon to Koto -ri 

With Hungnam and Hamhung and other 
names thrown in, 

And the enemy that had fallen and stayed 
to die. 


But he’s back again, he’s mine again, 
And like he would say, “no sweat.” 
And to prove his love he has given me 
A subscription to Leatherneck. 
Georgia Sams 


Lament 


A small white cross, a helmet, a chain 

Could these three things give a hint of 
the pain, 

The anguish, the torment, the hope and 
despair, 

And his last few words, “Oh, God, hear 


my prayer.” 
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Gyrene Gyngles 





The stage is Korea, and this is the scene 

The grave of a man, a fighting Marine. 

The helmet and chain, what tales they 
could tell, 

Of laughter and tears, of Heaven and Hell. 


Oh, why is he here, for what did he die? 
Protecting us all, both you and I, 
But now it’s all over, the battle is won, 
And here’s all that is left of my boy, my 
Son. 
Pfc H. H. Bailey 


Our Flag 


I pondered all its beauty meant, 
A gladness within and no dissent 
From principles for which it stood, 
Feeling the loyalty I should. 


I've watched it rippling in the breeze, 





On homeland and across the seas; 
Its beauty ever was the same, 
Upholding its “Old Glory” fame. 


It dips in honor to our dead, 

Who forged on when this symbol led, 

To spur them to a victory true 

Through love of the Red, White and Blue! 
Evelyn Ford 


Sergeant Strypes 


The sergeant stood erect in blues 

At the small recruiting station; 
“Come in and join our Corps,” he said 
The finest in the nation. 


Stand by while I explain the facts 
Then let me sign you in; 

I'll tell you of the Devil Dogs 
And places we have been. 


You haven’t got a thing to lose 

But quite a lot to gain; 

And if you make the grade, young man; 
We'll send you off to train. 


We have been in many countries 
And have fought in many wars; 
Why, we've never really taken time 
To count our battle stars. 


The sergeant glanced down at his watch 
Then said “Just step inside; 

I'll give you all the details 

Then I'll leave you to decide.” 


He sharply moved toward the door 
The young man close behind; 
Most anyone could plainly see 


The youth had made up his mind. 


He filled out an application 
For enlistment in the Corps; 
As he visualized adventure 
On a distant foreign shore. 


Now the man was soon accepted 
And the sergeant shook his hand; 
Then he sent him off to boot camp 
And the Corps burned in its brand. 


Then that recruit took his training 
And he had his share of gripes; 
But when it all was over 

He came back to Sergeant Strypes. 


“You're looking mighty squared away” 
The sergeant said with pride; 

“If I'm ever called to war again 

I'd want you at my side.” 


They talked for just a little while 
And the man went on his way; 

And the sergeant went about his job 
Recruiting men that day. 


No matter where they meet again 
In boots or spit-shined shoes; 
That Pfc will not forget 
That sergeant and his blues. 
Harry A. Koch 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.25 


2. 1956 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1956 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. LANDING OPERATIONS by Dr. AIl- 
fred Vagts. The history of landing opera- 
tions from the earliest ventures of the 
Greeks to the epoch-making days of 1945. 
This work covers tactics, technique, strat- 
egy, politics and psychology. 

Discount Price $6.25 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new i3-man 
squad drill. 
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7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Discount Price $4.25 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
tine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas. or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques 

Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 

Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 

Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 


$1.50 
USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


The first two in a proposed series of 
five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 

14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 
$2.00 


15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 


fr 


2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 
These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 


tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 


Price 

16. Central Solomons ........ $2.95 
17. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
DE) Gs ooo eins inis deo sieeea $3.85 
TP) TWO ec tensa cae see $4.30 
20. Marshalls ................ $2.95 
21: (New Britaits......... 0.00 $3.85 
225. QWIRGAWGE) occ cc ccwceeceeane $4.95 
22: SGBGBs Kine ccceacteviones $3.40 
BAY TOPAWG rw iescce ccs res css $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 

Discount Price $3.50 
27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 

Discount Price $3.50 
28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 


Techniques. 
Discount Price $3.50 


29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $10.00 


discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 


Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 
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Logistics Jackpot 


Steel girders — wooden beams—cable 
and wire reels—railroad ties and track 

delicate electronic equipment — 
these are typical C-123 loads on any 
logistics mission. 

Jet engines, food, medicine and 
hospital supplies by the ton—these 
make up the bulk of C-123 cargoes. 

These versatile transports can 
move entire divisions—at the rate of 





beeen 
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up to sixty men or eight tons of cargo 
per plane. Big loads do not mean 
hard surfaced runways—the C-123’s 
assault transport characteristics turn 
narrow clearings and furrowed fields 
into landing areas. 

Reliability — versatility — perform- 
. these C-123 qualities are 
typical of the Fairchild design and 
production philosophy. 
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FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 
CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 


... WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 





RYLAND 








